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Standardization of Sign Language 

Can and should the language of signs—or perhaps 
we should say sign language because the is meaning¬ 
less—be standardized? We concede that standardiza¬ 
tion in general may be a long way off, if feasible. 

Standardization of sign vocabulary for instruction¬ 
al programs, however, is something else and sorely 
needed with all the theories and innovations going the 
rounds. Such confusion does not add to the philosophy 
of total communication. 

The National Association of the Deaf, through its 
Communicative Skills Program, has filed an applica¬ 
tion with the Office of Education (Handicapped) for a 
three-year project which would begin July 1, 1974. A 
survey would be made of existing signs used in elemen¬ 
tary, secondary and postsecondary programs. They 
would be computerized for analysis and comparison. 
A National Sign Language Commission would be estab¬ 
lished to determine criteria for the standardization of 
existing signs. 

Such a Commission would coordinate, evaluate 
and develop new signs on a periodic basis. Relatedly, 
training materials for instructors of programs for deaf 
students would be designed and produced. 

Agencies that would be included in considerations 
about the selection of representatives to serve on the 
National Commission: National Technical Institute for 
the Deaf, Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf, Gal- 
laudet College, Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf, National Theatre of the Deaf, St. Paul Tech¬ 
nical Vocational Institute, a linguist, California State 
University at Northridge, New York University’s Deaf¬ 
ness Research & Training Center and International As¬ 
sociation of Parents of the Deaf. Also to be consulted 
would be the National Center on Educational Media 
and Materials for the Handicapped, Bureau of Educa¬ 
tion for the Handicapped and Rehabilitation Services 
Administration of Social and Rehabilitation Service. 

Candidates for NAD Offices 

On page 10 of this issue is a list of announced can¬ 
didates for National Association of the Deaf offices to 
be filled at the 32nd biennial convention in Seattle. 


State Association News Still a Problem 

At the NAD Convention in Miami Beach in 1972, 
strong emphasis was placed on handling state associa¬ 
tion news through regional editors who would in turn 
channel the items to the DA’s State Association News 
Editor. For a while we thought we were getting some¬ 
where, but now the system is not working very well— 
if at all. 

Could be that we are at fault in this case for not 
issuing clear-cut instructions. So ... we repeat the 
general instructions: Each state association is request¬ 
ed to designate someone to send news to the regional 
editor. This editor, in turn, should submit material 
to the State Association News Editor, Norman Brown. 

Specific instructions should be available at the 
forthcoming Seattle convention or immediately after¬ 
ward. NAD Board Members will be asked again to 
help make the system work within their respective ter¬ 
ritories. 


Delay at the Mailers 

AE-5: Just as we thought we were getting some¬ 
what caught up with the March issue of THE DEAF 
AMERICAN we ran into another roadblock. After that 
issue was delivered to our mailers, the magazines just 
sat there for two solid weeks or more unbekownst to 
us. 

Customarily, the NAD Home Office sends a 
monthly “count” to the mailers as well as to the Editor. 
Something went wrong in connection with the “count” 
for the March issue and the mailers did not get in touch 
with us right away. Finally, they called and wanted to 
know where the “count” was. 

We dispatched our copy of the “count” to the 
mailers, who got moving. We hope nothing has gone 
wrong with the April issue. This is being typed on 
May 5, with the expectation that we can get the “dum¬ 
my” for the May issue to the printers within another 
week—and perhaps get back on schedule again! 
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The DA Interview . . . 


. . . Conducted by Frank Bowe 


JAY L. CROFT: Deaf Episcopal Clergyman 


Jay L. Croft was born February 24, 1942, 
in Hartford, Conn. The family soon moved 
to Springfield, Mass. At the age of five, 

Jay became deaf following an attack of 
meningitis. He attended Clarke School 
for the Deaf from 1948 to 1955, then trans¬ 
ferred to a public high school from which 
he graduated eighth in a class of 102, in 
1960. Jay received his B.A. from Simpson 
BOWE: Your confirmation in the Episcopal Church and your 
conversion from oralism seem to have happened at the same 
time. Is ihere a connection there? 

CROFT: I doubt the Good Lord intended to cut off anyone’s 
means of communication. Well, I am a deaf person. I dis¬ 
covered that the Episcopal Church cared about deaf people. 
I decided, when I was 16, to go into the ministry as a religious 
journalist. With this in mind, I went to Union Seminary full 
of the oral philosophy put into me at Clarke. On the first day 
of classes, 1 had a Welshman for my 10:00 New Testament 
class, a Frenchman for my 11:00 Old Testament class and an 
Australian for two hours in my field work class that after¬ 
noon. Quite a challenge trying to lipread a Welshman, a 
Frenchman and an Australian in one day. It was the begin¬ 
ning of my realization of the limits of oralism. At the end of 
the first year, I dropped out of seminary. Later, I began 
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before he left, to interview him about his 
experiences and viewpoints. We made it 
one snowy Friday evening in his Bronx 
apartment, where Frances prepared a deli¬ 
cious turkey pie and daughter Jennifer 
entertained me with her bright eyes and 
bold signs. I began the interview with a 
teasing reference to Jay’s two “conver¬ 
sions.” 

working full-time at St. Ann’s Church with Father Whiting in 
January of 1966. We developed a new program for Christian 
education with children and adults. In the fall of 1967 I went 
back to seminary—this time as a deaf person. 

BOWE: Why did you feel it would be different this time? 

CROFT: I wanted to finish what I had begun. This time I got 
excused from classes and had a notetaker. I wanted an inter¬ 
preter but vocational rehabilitation refused to give me one. I 
knew signs by now, thanks to the people at St. Ann’s. Before 
that, the contacts I had with deaf people were in oral clubs. 
They were like me but many used their hands. Their hair did 
not fall out and they did not become deformed, as I had been 
led to expect. I began to wonder. One thing that made me 
decide to move beyond oralism was a letter I got from George 
Fellendorf, who was at the time executive director of the Alex¬ 
ander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf. I was a faithful 
ODAS member at the time. Fellendorf urged me to write to 
NBC to halt telecast of a production about the National Theatre 
of the Deaf. Well, I did write to NBC—to congratulate them, 
and to David Hays to encourage him. Finally, I wrote to Fel¬ 
lendorf telling him he was not serving deaf people. 

BOWE: Since that time, your antagonism toward oralism has 
been a mark of your ministry. Why are your feelings so 
strong? 

CROFT: Like I said, I doubt the Good Lord intended to cut off 
anyone’s means of communication. When I went to seminary 
with an interpreter one day, I realized how much I had missed 
every day in every class. I find that sign language does not 
separate me from the hearing world but helps me get along 
better with hearing people. We who can sign and read signs can 
participate in worships, lectures, church and even understand 
people with Welsh, French and Australian accents. One day in 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, there was a great ecumen¬ 
ical service. The Archbishop of Canterbury, for whom one of 
our cats is named, was the preacher. There were about 6,000 
people there including about 20 deaf people but we could folldw 
along and participate fully because we had an interpreter. I 
remember in the past going to church many, many times and I 
always wished I could get more out of it. Today, no deaf per¬ 
son need be excluded from any gathering, no matter how large 

BOWE: Or how foreign the accent. Jay, you've become an ef¬ 
fective consumer advocate for deaf people. You've denounced 
what you call P.H.U.T.—physically handicapped Uncle Tom's 
—and much of your work illustrates what Larry Stewart mean^ 
when he said, "The patience of the silent minority is growing 
thin." 

CROFT: You remember the Vernon and Makowsky paper, “Deaf¬ 
ness and Minority Group Dynamics.” I feel deaf people are 
an ethnic group. We have our own culture, language, gossip, 
organizations. The one difference is that we usually do not 
have families that share our ethnicity. We have a heritage and 
a future that will keep that heritage and make more progress. 
For example, I was walking in a school for the deaf recently. 
In the halls I saw posters, “commemorative stamps” that the 
children had made. The posters show such things as the in¬ 
vention of the steamboat, the discovery of America and several 
Presidents. It would have been more meaningful to teach 


College in Iowa in 1964. From Union 
Seminary in 1969 he received his Master 
of Divinity and was ordained a priest at 
the end of that year. 

Father Croft has for years been an out¬ 
spoken leader in New York’s deaf com¬ 
munity. In January of 1974, he received 
a call from Ohio to serve several com¬ 
munities there. I wanted to catch Jay 
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those deaf kids about famous deaf Americans in the past and 
the present. I doubt deaf children can relate as well to 
Robert Fulton as to Cadwallader Washburn. 

BOWE: I'm glad you brought that up Jay because it gives me a 
chance to put in a good word for "I'm Deaf, Too." Why do 
you fee! that more emphasis has not been placed on deaf peo¬ 
ple's own heritage? 

CROFT: Well, this was a typical school for the deaf—no better, 
no worse than others. Did not seem to have deaf people in 
significant decision-making positions. All we can do is to show 
that education for deaf children so far has not worked. Did 
you know that the percentage of deaf teachers has actually 
declined in recent years in proportion to the total number of 
people involved in education of deaf children? I don’t feel this 
is healthy. Children and adults show surprise and disbelief that 
I am a deaf priest fully ordained and fully responsible for a 
congregation. I feel sorry when they are surprised because the 
abilities of deaf people should be stressed, not the disabilities. 

I agree with Don Pettingill—let’s emphasize the can’s, not the 
can’ts. I would like to see a school for deaf children with at 
least 50% deaf staff and with all personnel fluent in sign lan¬ 
guage. I’d like to see schools where the child is encouraged 
to develop his own personality and I feel that this can best 
be done by having plenty of deaf adults around. We have some 
fine and wonderful hearing people in the field of deafness, like 
Lee Katz, but we need more like her—and most important, 
more deaf people. 

BOWE: You once referred to what you called "taxation with¬ 
out representation"—both in terms of control of schools for 
deaf children and in terms of other governing functions. 

CROFT: In 1972, there were just 747 deaf teachers out of 11,000 
in schools for deaf children in the country. This is a paltry 
7%. There is not one deaf person in a decision-making position 
or on any decision-making board within the New York City 
school system. There are no deaf administrators in New York 
City. There are no deaf legislators. Although we deaf people 
pay first-class taxes, we are treated like second-class citizens. 
Every day, important decisions are made about us. The most 
important thing about these important decisions is simply this: 
These decisions are made by people with normal hearing. For 
too long, our tax money has gone to schools which do not hire 
deaf people, which do not listen to deaf people and which do 
not teach deaf children effectively or realistically. Truly, this 
is “taxation without representation,” as well as rank discrimina¬ 
tion and paternalism. Every reader of THE DEAF AMERICAN 
should look into the November 1971 “President’s Report” 
column of the Volta Review for an example of prejudice against 
deaf people by a person involved in the education of deaf 
children. That article really got my back up. THE DEAF 
AMERICAN should print things like that—these diatribes—so 
deaf people will know how some educators are talking and act¬ 
ing behind our backs. 

As Don Pettingill said, “I’m not an expert on deafness but I 
sure am an expert on being deaf.” Schools spend far too much 
effort and concern on audiology and not enough on helping the 
deaf child develop as a deaf person. I feel most strongly that 
deaf guidance counselors like Taras Denis are greatly needed. 

BOWE: The writer of that Volta Review column would say you 
are now talking about "deaf power." Tell me a bit about your 
own feelings about this. 

CROFT: Deaf power. I just tonight came back from a widely 
heralded housing project for aged deaf persons. It’s a beautiful 
building but did you know it was designed without many deaf 
people in on the planning. For example, the doorbell signals 
are unnoticeable unless you happen to be staring right at them. 
A little deaf power in the beginning would have saved a lot of 
trouble. 

We find that, according to the Babbidge Report and every 
other study of education of deaf children, present systems are 
a dismal failure. By increasing the proportion of deaf teachers 
from the pittance of 7% and by having more deaf counselors 
and administrators, the average deaf school leaver might have 
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something better than a 3.5 grade reading level. 

The Episcopal diocese of New York promulgated a scheme to 
force all mission churches in the diocese to become self-sup¬ 
porting in five years, no matter what the consequences. Hear¬ 
ing Episcoplians in this diocese have 201 churches to go to, so 
if one is closed they can probably find another one nearby. 
Deaf Episcopalians in this diocese have only one church. So 
when this fiat was announced, we in St. Ann’s felt it was a little 
unfair that 100% of all deaf Episcopal churches in the diocese 
were threatened with extinction. At about the same time, I 
read in the newspaper that Trinity Church on Wall Street had 
given one million dollars to the diocese for a “Venture Fund.” 
We felt that there are many “ventures” in store for us in the 
future, so we wrote up an application for $25,000. We learned 
that it is very necessary to keep on top of progress of an ap¬ 
plication. At one point we felt that the diocese was delaying 
consideration of our request. So one night I spent six and a 
half hours straight on the TTY calling people all over the coun¬ 
try asking them to write to the diocese. As a result, our ap¬ 
plication was approved for the full amount. 

Deaf power means keeping your eyes open. 

Another example: The telephone company charges outrag¬ 
eous prices for amplification in its phones. They seemed un¬ 
willing to develop useful light relays until the teletype network 
—developed by deaf people—appeared. There are now several 
thousand telephones in homes that were not there before, solely 
as a result of the teletypewriter. Deaf power is needed to make 
the telephone company realize that it is a public utility, instead 
of a “rip-off” of hearing-handicapped people. 

Last fall the ECD—Episcopal Conference of the Deaf—sent 
a delegation to the general convention of the Episcopal Church. 
There were only a handful of deaf people in the 10-day meeting 
of 15,000 people but we made a big impact upon this convention. 
The Reverend Roger Pickering, president of ECD, spoke to the 
Episcopal House of Deputies, to the House of Bishops and to 
the Episcopal Church Women. It is rare for anybody not a 
delegate to be invited to speak to any of those groups but be¬ 
cause we tried hard to make our deafness visible we received 
this honor. Incidentially, we also received promise of increased 
further support. 

Now, how did we get this visibility? We invested $300 to have 
a booth in this convention. By the grace of God, we were 
placed right next to the cafeteria where everybody had to pass 
it every day. We developed a slide presentation with sound 
on a cassette and used a rear screen projector, showing films 
of priests signing parts of Church services. We brought 1,000 
ECD lapel buttons—on the third day they were all taken. We— 
this is important—we went out to all the meetings of the House 
of Deputies and sometimes to the House of Bishops, with in¬ 
terpreters. We did not sit way in the back. A good interpreter 
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should be seen and not heard. We were sure to sit where the 
interpreter would be seen by thousands of hearing people and 
by TV cameras. We got up very early in the mornings to go 
to committee meetings and put in our two cents worth (four 
cents with inflation) about the needs of deaf people in such 
areas as religious education, support of pastoral service and 
outreach to the deaf community. The principles are the same 
for any effort—make yourself visible, don’t be afraid and keep 
it a deaf thing. 

Deaf people should not be afraid to speak out. We know 
more about the education of deaf children than all the hear¬ 
ing Ph.D.’s who have never experienced deafness for one day 
in their lives. In New York City, when the New York City 
Civic Association of the Deaf began lectures on education they 
were better attended than lectures on any other subject. In 
Louisiana, the deaf march demonstration was the first time in 
modern history that the deaf community took up an issue pub¬ 
licly and visibly—over the appointment of a musician as super¬ 
intendent of a school for the deaf. 

BOWE: Jay, you've indicated from time to time that because 
the deaf community is changing, new forms of the ministry 
must be explored. I wonder if you could elaborate on this. 

CROFT: The deaf population is changing. More people are mul¬ 
tiply handicapped, more and more prelingually deaf children 
are growing up. This means problems that the church com¬ 
munity never saw before. On the other hand, there is a grow¬ 
ing number of deaf people, families of deaf children and people 
involved in education who see that the old method may not be 
satisfactory for this new generation. The development of many 


postsecondary programs for the first time has given the deaf 
youth a chance and a choice. This will create new possibilities 
and new problems. 

The ministry is serving people and serving them appropriate¬ 
ly. In New York, families dissatisfied with the education their 
deaf children receive are becoming angry. We are trying to 
work with these families to improve the education of these chil¬ 
dren. I do not believe that God wants children to be poorly 
educated or miseducated. I feel this is an important part of 
ministry. 

When deaf people are treated like objects by agencies that 
receive large sums of money to serve them, something is 
wrong. Ministry would involve helping to change such situa¬ 
tions. This would include keeping lines of communication open 
with both the agency and deaf persons. This is where the 
tight wire walk begins. 

BOWE: What does it mean to you, in the final analysis, to be a 
deaf priest? 

CROFT: First of all, very few deaf people are ordained in any 
denomination outside the Episcopal Church. My hope is that 
deaf people in other denominations may get some more deaf 
power into their own denominations through ordination of quali¬ 
fied and dedicated deaf people. Some of the same problems 
affecting the education of deaf children—especially over-control 
—are evident in churches for deaf people. Deaf ministers in a 
deaf congregation have gone through the daily frustrations of 
being deaf. We have walked through the valley together. We 
have suffered and rejoiced together. I feel that deaf people 
have a unique contribution to make to the spiritual realm just 
as much as to every other aspect of life. 


NTID Hosts Workshop For Mathematics Teachers 



NTID WORKSHOP—These visiting mathematics teachers participated in a recent workshop at the National 
Technical Institute for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 


Mathematics teachers representing 
schools for the deaf from all over the 
country, recently took part in a three-day 
workshop at the National Technical Insti¬ 
tute for the Deaf in Rochester, N. Y. The 
15 teachers were given an opportunity to 
study the workings of NTID’s Math Learn¬ 
ing Center, to discuss the establishment 
and operation of an MLC, and to share ex¬ 
periences on the operation of an MLC on 
the high school level. They also took a 
tour of the new NTID facilities on the Ro¬ 
chester Institute of Technology campus. 
John Kubis, director of NTID’s MLC, and 
Paul Peterson, assistant professor in the 
MLC, planned the workshop. 

Participants included: Sister Mary Cath¬ 


erine, St. Mary’s School for the Deaf, Buf¬ 
falo, N.Y.; Dale Ritter, Model Secondary 
S hool, Washington, D.C.; Kenneth Weiler, 
Pennsylvania School, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Diane Minchew, Georgia School, Cave 
Spring, Ga.; Virginia Ward, Kentucky 
School, Danville, Ky.; Robert Scribner, 
Maryland School, Frederick, Md.; Mary 
Beth Harlan and Jerry Scheiber, Lexing¬ 
ton School, Jackson Heights, N. Y.; Chris 
Mathas, Milwaukee Public Schools, Wis.; 
Tom Rucker, American School, West Hart¬ 
ford, Conn.; Sheryl Zorn, Ida, Mich.; John 
Paulin, California School at_. Riverside; 
Martha Eder and Pamela Hatch, Roches¬ 
ter School, Rochester, N. Y.; and Mitchell 
Kurs, Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C. 


Library Staff Trained 
To Serve Deaf Readers 

In a program designed to help librarians 
provide better services to patrons with 
hearing impairment, two deaf employes of 
the District of Columbia Public Library 
are teaching sign language to a group of 
their colleagues. Ms. Ida Mapes and Ms. 
Alice Hagemeyer, catalogers in the Li¬ 
brary’s Technical Services Department, 
are each teaching pilot classes of 10 per¬ 
sons chosen from various parts of the 
public service staff. 

Ms. Mary Parr, Head of Program Devel¬ 
opment, says that both teachers and stu¬ 
dents are enthusiastic about the classes. 
“Not only are the librarians learning fin¬ 
gerspelling and signing, they are also 
learning how to make deaf persons feel 
more comfortable and welcome in the 
library. When it comes to using books and 
magazines, people with hearing impair¬ 
ment don’t need any special treatment; 
but we do want their personal contacts 
with library staff members to result in 
pleasant and effective communication.” 

The Martin Luther King Memorial Li¬ 
brary has also placed an order for a TTY 
to permit deaf persons to call the library 
for information. 
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Deaf Characters In Short Stories: A Selective Bibliography 

By Gladys M. Taylor, Head, Reference Department 
Wallace Memorial Library, Rochester Institute of Technology 


This bibliography of deaf characters in 
short stories was compiled for the course, 
Deaf Studies in Literature, which was giv¬ 
en for the first time at the Rochester In¬ 
stitute of Technology this past winter. 
Taught by Professor Robert F. Panara, of 
the National Technical Institute for the 
Deaf, Deaf Studies in Literature, was of¬ 
fered as an elective in the College of Gen¬ 
eral Studies. 

This partially annotated bibliography of 
deaf characters in short stories includes 
only those listed in the Short Story Index, 
1953-1968, published by the H. W. Wilson 
Company. It is anticipated that other 
short stories with deaf characters will be 
included in the 1969-1973 volume of the 
Short Story Index. This bibliography does 
not include any of the short stories in the 
text, The Deaf Experience, edited by Tren¬ 
ton Batson and Eugene Bergman; nor does 
it include any of the short stories in Rob¬ 
ert Panara’s bibliography, Deaf Characters 
in Literature. It is hoped that this selec¬ 
tive bibliography will supplement the bib¬ 
liographies of deaf characters in literature 
which have been developed over the years, 
and that it will help promote the current 
interest in “Deaf Studies.” 

Annotations are given for the stories 
which were immediately available in the 
Rochester area. The locations of the other 
anthologies are indicated in the second 
part of the paper. The libraries holding 
those titles were doing so at the time they 
were listed in the National Union Catalog 
of Additional Locations, published by the 
Library of Congress. In the intervening 
years, some of the anthologies may have 
been lost or discarded; however, it should 
be possible to borrow many of these an¬ 
thologies through the inter-library loan 
network. Literary criticism of many of 
these short stories should be available in 
a variety of sources. 

Pari* I 

1. Barnard, Marjorie, “Speak to me,” in: 
James, Brian, ed. Australian Short 
Stories, Second Series, Oxford, 1963. 
(Rochester Public Library). 

Appearing for the first time in the Syd¬ 
ney Morning Herald, this story tells of a 
young boy who had been injured and was 
in the need of eye surgery. When the 
surgeon tried to give him instructions, he 
could not get any response, although the 
boy was not in shock. The anaesthetist 
discovered he was deaf. The surgeon then 
remembered having learned finger lan¬ 
guage many years before, and spelled out 
“safe” and “hospital” into his palm. 

2. Dawkins, Cecil, “Eminent domain,” in: 
Dawkins, C. The Quiet Enemy, Athen- 
eum, 1963. (University of Rochester Li¬ 
brary) 

An elderly colored woman was deaf 
and did not understand that her property 


had been purchased from her for the con¬ 
struction of a dam. Jethro, a young 
Negro, came to her farm and saw that 
she was comparatively well off. After 
checking on her bank account, he packed 
her up in the hope of moving her to New 
Orleans, where he would pose as her long- 
lost son. As she never spoke, he did not 
know that he was the Devil personified, to 
her. 

3. Elliott, George P. “Miss Cudahy of 
Stowes Landing,” in: Elliott, G. P. 
Among the Dangs, Holt, 1961. (RIT Li¬ 
brary) Engle, Paul, ed. O'Henry Prize 
Award Stories, Doubleday, 1955. 

Miss Cudahy, a wealthy eccentric, had 
a New England style home in California. 
The maid, Phoebe, was deaf, and they 
communicated with sign language. A 
young law clerk, Bingham, was a student 
of architecture, who requested permission 
to study the interior of Miss Cudahy’s 
home. She not only allowed him to take 
pictures, but invited him to stay with 
them for a while. Phoebe tried to lure 
Bingham into marrying her as a means 
of escape from the control of her domi¬ 
neering mother, who was Miss Cudahy. 
But he was interested only in getting Phoe¬ 
be to a school where she could be taught 
to speak. 

4. Garrett, George, “An evening perfor¬ 
mance,” in: Foley, Martha, ed. Best 
American Short Stories, Houghton, 1960, 
(RIT Library) Garrett, G. In the Briar 
Patch, University of Texas, 1961. 

This story of Stella, a deaf carnival 
worker, first appeared in Mademoiselle 
magazine. Together with her lame hus¬ 
band and little girl, she traveled from 
town to town putting on shows. Stella was 
billed as a high diver who could dive into 
a flaming tank of water. Her deafness 
was not exploited and she never was 
billed as a freak. Her extraordinary per¬ 
formance in one town was remembered 
and talked about for many years after¬ 
ward. 

5. Gordimer, Nadine, “Charmed lives,” 
in: Gordimer, N. Six Feet of The Coun¬ 
try: Fifteen Short Stories, Simon and 
Schuster, 1956. (State University Col¬ 
lege, Geneseo) 

Kate Shand’s family lived in South Afri¬ 
ca in the early twenties. Two handicap¬ 
ped men greatly influenced her life; the 
deaf watchmaker Simon Datnow, who 
worked in her father’s jewelry store, and 
Dr. Robert Eldredge Connor, who was a 
drunkard. At times, both of these men 
were removed from the world; the watch¬ 
maker behind his window in the shop, and 
the doctor behind the glassiness of his own 
eyes. It seemed Kate’s father resented 
the fact that the watchmaker was not un¬ 
der any obligation to him. He was the 
only person her father had the courage 


to abuse, often shouting into his hear¬ 
ing aid. 

6. Harte, Bret, “Youngest Miss Piper,” in: 
Harte, B. Stories of the Early West, 

Platt and Munk, 1964. (State University 
College, Geneseo) 

The youngest daughter of Judge Piper 
was Miss Delaware, plain looking, preco¬ 
cious, good humored, outspoken and part¬ 
ially deaf. She plagued her sisters’ suit¬ 
ors, often using her deafness as a ruse. 
When the family planned a picnic near the 
local reservoir, Delaware invited the lame 
storekeeper, Tom Sparrell, to be her es¬ 
cort. When some of the family nearly 
drowned in a flash flood from the reser¬ 
voir, Del and Tom helped to rescue them. 
The rescuers made light of the catastrophe 
and charged the picnickers with folly and 
ingratitude, which caused serious disagree¬ 
ments within the family. 

7. Maupassant, Guy de, “Old Amable,” 
in: Maupassant, G. Complete Short Stor¬ 
ies, Hanover House, 1955. 

Maupassant, G. The Horla and Other 
Stories, Knopf, 1925 (RIT Library) 

A certain French farmer, old Amable 
Houldreque, was profoundly deaf. He was 
obstinately opposed to this son Cesaire’s 
marriage to Celeste Levesque, who had 
an illegitimate child. He feared it would 
cost too much to feed and clothe the child. 
The village priest finally persuaded him 
to accept the match. After Cesaire and 
Celeste had been married for a time, 
Cesaire contracted pneumonia and died. 
When Victor Lecoq, the father of Celeste’s 
boy, moved in to work the farm, old 
Amable decided he could take no more 
and hung himself. 

8. Miller, Clyde, “Gentle season,” in; As- 
well, Mary Louise, New Short Navels, 
Ballantine, 1954. (Rochester Public Li¬ 
brary) 

Thirteen-year-old Joshua’s Aunt Char¬ 
lotte was being courted by Captain Runci- 
ford Traill. Captain Traill’s daughter, 
Naomi Louise, was sixteen and deaf. Her 
hearing had been irreparably damaged by 
an early childhood accident. She and 
Joshua quickly became friends and com¬ 
municated by writing notes to each other. 
Although they spent a carefree summer 
together like two children, Naomi very 
successfully broke up the match between 
her father and Aunt Charlotte. Joshua 
then had to come to grips with the fact 
that Naomi was older than he, and that 
Aunt Charlotte was destined to marry 
another. 

9. Slosson, Annie Trumbull, “Clavis,” in: 
Jessup, Alexander Representative Amer- 
can Short Stories, Allyn, 1923. 

Jessup, A. Modern Short Stories, Mac¬ 
millan (RIT) Library) 

Slosson, A.T. Dumb Foxglove and Other 
Stories, Harper, 1898. 
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The story of Clavis, a little deaf girl, 
first appeared in Harper's magazine, De¬ 
cember 1896. Clavis was orphaned at an 
early age and became the ward of a very 
introspective young man. Together they 
explored the wonders of nature, the color 
of the flowers, the clouds, the sunsets. 
Although they never spoke to each other, 
they were able to read each other’s 
thoughts. The sad young man claimed, 
that at her death, Clavis had given him 
the key to all the mysteries of life. A 
common belief of the time was that the 
handicapped held supernatural powers. 

10. Villiers de lTsle-Adam, Jean Marie 

Mathis Phillippe Auguste, “The un¬ 
known woman,” in: Villiers de l’lsle- 

Adam, J. M. Cruel Tales, Oxford, 1963. 
(Rochester Public Library) 

Comte Felicien de la Vierge, a 20-year- 
old aristocrat, who lived in Britany, “had 
a burning thirst for life and a curiosity 
about the wonderful city of Paris.” On his 
first evening in town, he went to an Italian 
opera. In the box next to his was a very 
beautiful young woman. Felicien was im¬ 
mediately smitten with her. He met her 
after the performance, and begged to 
wa^k with her. He poured out his heart 
to her and even proposed marriage. She 
told him she had received many such pro¬ 
posals and had refused them all because 
she was profoundly deaf. She firmly be¬ 
lieved that her deafness would be a bar¬ 
rier between her and any husband. After 
much discussion, she rode off in her car¬ 
riage, without giving Felicien her name. 

11. Welty, Eudora, “The key,” in: Welty, 
E. Curtain of Green, Doubleday, 1941. 
(RIT Library) 

Albert and Ellie Morgan were a deaf 
couple from Yellow Leaf, Missisippi. Al¬ 
though they had been married for some 
time, they were taking a trip to Niagara 
Fails. As a child, Ellie had been told 
that happiness for married couples began 
there, and she saved many years for such 
a trip. Although they could fingerspell 
to each other, they often had very little to 
say to each other. While they were wait¬ 
ing silently in the train station, a stranger 
dropped a key on the floor. Albert seized 
upon it as a symbol; a key to their hap¬ 
piness. They then became so engrossed 
in their conversation that they missed 
their train. 

12. Wilbert, Corlis, “Stepping stones,” in: 
New Voices (3), American Writing To¬ 
day, Hendricks House, 1958. (State 
University College at Brockport) 

Laurie Wilson, a girl in her early twen¬ 
ties, learned that she had progressive 
otosclerosis and would be totally deaf in 
two years. When she enrolled in a lip- 
reading class, it was a shock to her to see 
the various types of deafness, including 
the teacher’s. But she was in a hurry to 
learn lipreading. She had always been an 
impatient student, and, as a little girl 
had been in a hurry to learn how to read. 
Good explanations were made of the limit¬ 
ations of iipreading; all sounds are not 
visible on the lips; some sounds are 
formed in the same way (pen, Ben, men). 


But nothing was said of the “ability” to 
lipread. 

13. Zukerman, William, “And a child shall 
lead them,” in: Zukerman, W. Re¬ 
fugees from Judea and other Jewish 
tales. Philosophical Library, 1961. (Ro¬ 
chester Public Library) 

During the Depression, a couple adver¬ 
tised for help, some one to look after their 
little girl, Selma, and to take care of the 
house while they both worked. Of the 
many plaintive responses they received, 
one letter stating only the applicant’s 
qualifications greatly impressed them. 
They hired Ann although she was pro¬ 
foundly deaf. She was very competent, 
but neither she nor her employers seemed 
to be able to surmount the barrier of 
deafness. Ann finally decided to leave, 
just before Christmas and to make her 
home with her brother’s family. 

Part* II 

1. Arlen, Michael, “Smell in the library,” 
in: Arlen, M., These Charming People, 

Doran, 1924. 

O’Brien, E. J. ed. Best British Short 
Stories, Houghton, 1923 (Library of Con¬ 
gress, Swarthmore, Temple University, 
Haverford College, Drexel University, 
Columbia University, New York Public 
Library, Center for Research Libraries, 
Chicago, University of Montana, Uni¬ 
versity of Idaho) 

2. Babcock, Edwina Stanton, “Gargoyle,” 
in: O’Brien, E. J. ed. Best American 
Short Stories, Houghton, 1920. 

(Library of Congress, University of Cali¬ 
fornia, Riverside, State University at 
Buffalo, New York Public Library, Uni¬ 
versity of Colorado, Boston Public Li¬ 
brary, College of Physicians, Phila¬ 
delphia, Oberlin, University of Califor¬ 
nia, Berkeley, Swarthmore) 

3. Bellamy, Edward, “To whom this may 
come,” in: Bellamy, E., Blindman's 

World and Other Stories. Houghton, 
1898. 

(Library of Congress, University of 
North Carolina, University of Florida, 
University of Virginia, Boston Public 
Library, University of Tennessee, Duke 
University, Ohio State, University of 
Michigan, Oberlin, Cleveland Public 
Library, University of Pennsylvania, Li¬ 
brary Company of Philadelphia) 

4. Bianki, Vitali, “Ears in a bag,” in: 
Bianki, V., How I Wanted To Pour Salt 
On A Rabbit's Tail and Other Stories, 
translated from the Russian by A. T. 
White, Braziller, 1967. 

(Library of Congress) 

5. Bowen, Elizabeth, “Summer night,” in: 

Bowen, E., Look At All Those Roses; 
Short Stories, Knopf, 1941. 

(Library of Congress, Boston Public 
Library , Ohio State, University of 
Miami , Library Company of Philadel¬ 
phia, Yale, University of Washington, 
University of Wisconsin) 

6. Burke, Thomas, “Dumb "wife,” in: 

Burke, T., More Limehouse Nights, 
Doran, 1921. 

(Library of Congress, University of 


Oregon, Ohio State, University of South 
Carolina, University of Miami, New 
York Public Library, University of 
Virginia, Boston Public Library, Ober¬ 
lin, Free Library of Philadephia) 
Sayers, Dorothy L., Third Omnibus of 
Crime, Coward-McCann, 1935. 

(Library of Congress) 

7. Coppard, Alfred E., “Count Stefan,” in: 

Coppard, A. E., Nixey's Harlequin, 
Knoph, 1932. 

(Library of Congress, University of 
Idaho, University of Oregon, Tacoma 
Public Library, University of Colorado, 
University of Washington, University 
of Virginia, Duke University, Oberlin) 

8. Fuller, Anna, “Aunt Betsy’s photo¬ 

graphs,” in: Fuller, A., Pratt Portraits, 
Putnam, 1897. 

(Library of Congress, Washington State, 
University of North Carolina, Cornell, 
Cleveland Public Library, Oberlin, Bos¬ 
ton Public Library, University of Mich¬ 
igan) 

9. Garrold, Richard P., “Man’s hand,” 
in: The Thinker’s Digest, Spoiled Priest 
and Other Stories, Kenedy, 1950. 
(Library of Congress) 

10. Graves, Clotilde I., “Under the elec¬ 
trics,” in: Graves, C. I., Off Sandy 
Hook and Other Stories, Stokes, 1915. 
(Library of Congress, Ohio State, New 
York Public Library) 

11. Grusas, Juozas, “Fairer than the sun,” 
in: Zobarkskas, S., ed., Selected Lithu¬ 
anian Short Stories, third edition, 
Many land Bonks, 1963. 

(No known location. Listed in the 
Short Story Index ,Volume 4.) 

12. Hallet, Richard M., “Harbor master,” 
in: O’Brien, E. J., ed. Best American 
Short Stories, Houghton, 1921. 

(Library of Congress, University of, 
California, Riverside, State University 
at Buffalo, New York Public Library, 
University of Colorado, Boston Public 
Library, College of Physicians, Phila¬ 
delphia, University of California, Ber¬ 
keley, Swarthmore) 

13. Huneker, James G., “Spinner of sil¬ 
ence,” in: Huneker, J. G., Meloman- 
iacs, Scribner, 1902. 

(University of Virginia, Library of 
Congress, Southern Illinois University, 
University of Michigan, Swarthmore, 
Bryn Mawr, University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, Duke University, Oberlin) 

14. Kantor, MacKinley, “Joth Country¬ 
man retires,” in: Kantor, M. Author's 
Choice; Forty Stories, “with copious 
notes, explanation, digressions and 
elucidations; the author telling why he 
selected these stories, why they were 
written, how much money he received 
for (hem, and of his thrilling adven¬ 
tures with wild editors in their native 
haunts.” Cowart-McCann, 1944. 
(Library of Congress, Ohio State, Uni¬ 
versity of Southern California, L. A., 
University of Wisconsin, University of 
Colorado, University of Texas, Univer¬ 
sity of Michigan, Case Western Re¬ 
serve, Duke University, Free Library 
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of Philadelphia, Library Company of 
Philadelphia) 

15. Kliewer, Warren, “The sibyl,” in: Klie- 
wer, W., The Violators; Short Stories, 

Jones Company, 1964. 

(Buffalo and Erie County Public Li¬ 
brary, Rutgers University, University 
of Wisconsin, Boston Public Library, 
Miami University, State University at 
Buffalo) 

16. Lamburn, Richmal C., “Christmas 
present,” in: O’Brien, E. J. ed., Best 
British Short Stories, Houghton, 1922. 
(Library of Congress, Swarthmore, 
Temple University, Haverford College, 
Drexel University, New York Public 
Library, Columbia, University of Mon¬ 
tana, University of Idaho, Center for 
Research Libraries, Chicago) 

17. Lyon, Harris M., “Empty scope,” in: 
Lyon, H. M. Sardonics; Sixteen Sketch¬ 
es, Metropolitan Syndicate Inc., 1908. 
(Library of Congress) 

18. Meynell, Viola, “We were just saying,” 
in: O’Brien, E. J. ed., Best British 
Short Stories, Houghton, 1924. 

(Library of Congress, Swarthmore, 
Temple University, Haverford College, 
Drexel University, Columbia Univer¬ 
sity, New York Public Library, Center 
for Research Libraries, Chicago, Uni¬ 
versity of Montana, University of 
Idaho) 

19. Mikszath, Kalman, “Prakovszky, the 
deaf blacksmith,” in: Mikszath, K. 

Hungarian Short Stories, Heineman, 
1962. (No known location. Listed in 
Volume 4 of the Short Story Index.) 

20. Montague, Margaret P., “Cain, the 
key,” in: Montague, M. P. Closed 
Doors; Studies of Deaf and Blind Chil¬ 
dren, Houghton, 1915. Library of Con¬ 
gress) 

21. Montague, Margaret P., “Enchanted 
princess,” in: Montague, M. P. (Closed 
Doors; Studies of Deaf and Blind Chil¬ 
dren, Houghton, 1934. (Library of 
Congress) 

22. Montague, Margaret P., “Little sign 
for friend,” in: Montague, M. P. 

Closed Doors; Studies of Deaf and 
Blind Children, Houghton, 1915. (Li¬ 
brary of Congress) 

23. Montague, Margaret P., “Marked for 
the unexpected,” in: Montague, M. P., 

Closed Doors; Studies of Deaf and 
Blind Children, 1915. (Library of Con¬ 
gress) 

24. Pentecost, Hugh, “A kind of murder,” 
in: Queen, Ellery, Queen's Mystery 
Mix #18, Random House, 1962. 

25. Seabright, Idris, “Listening child,” in: 
Magazine of Fantasy and Science Fic¬ 
tion, Best from Fantasy and Science 
Fiction, first series, Little, 1952. (Li¬ 
brary of Congress) 

26. Stafford, Jean, “Beatrice Trueblood’s 

story,” in: First Prize Stories from the 
O'Henry Memorial Awards, Doubleday, 
1956. 

(Library of Congress, Idaho State, 
Washington State, University of Ore- 


Career Education To Be Offered 
Deaf At Northwestern Connecticut 

Career Education for the Deaf will be¬ 
gin at Northwestern Connecticut Com¬ 
munity College in Winsted, Conn., in 
September 1974. President Regina M. 
Duffy has announced the receipt and ac¬ 
ceptance of an enabling grant of $20,000 
from the Division of Vocational Education 
of the Connecticut Department of Educa¬ 
tion. The initial grant enables Northwest¬ 
ern to employ a coordinator, develop, ini¬ 
tiate and operate the program. 

The initiation of this program is espe¬ 
cially important, not only to all those Con¬ 
necticut residents with hearing impair¬ 
ments, but also to all New England resi¬ 
dents, since Northwestern will be the only 
community college in New England to of¬ 
fer career education for the deaf. Here¬ 
tofore, Connecticut residents had to leave 
the state, and usually had to leave the 
New England area in order to obtain 
college degrees. All courses and curricula 
at the College will be available to those 
with hearing impairments, and special sup¬ 
portive services will be provided to en¬ 
sure successful learning. 

Before classes begin in the fall, North¬ 
western plans to locate, interview and 
identify deaf students who are interested 
in career fields. Recent high school grad¬ 
uates and adults with hearing disabilities 
will be encouraged to enroll at Northwest¬ 
ern and to pursue classes in a collegiate 
environment. Deaf students may enroll 
in any college program, including art, 
business administration, liberal arts, en¬ 
gineering, secretarial, accounting, recrea¬ 
tion, environmental health, library tech¬ 
nology and criminal justice. 

The grant provides for appropriate au¬ 
diovisual instructional equipment and for 
orientation sessions with the teaching, 
counseling and administrative staff at the 
College. 

John A. Le Blond will serve as the 
program coordinator. He was formerly 
on the staff of the American School for the 
Deaf, West Hartford, Conn., and was a 
part-time lecturer at Northwestern. 


gon, Temple University, Duke Univer¬ 
sity, Boston Public Library, Free Li¬ 
brary, Philadelphia, Villanova) 

27. Toman, Walter, “At the dances of the 
deaf mutes’ ” in: Toman, W. A Kindly 
Contagion, Bobbs Merrill, 1959. 
(University of California, Berkeley, 
University of Minnesota, New York 
Public Library, Pennsylvania State, 
Washington University). 

28. Walpole, Hugh, “Oldest Talland,” in: 
Walpole, H., All Soul's Night; A Book 
of Stories, Doubleday, 1933. 

(Library of Congress) 

29. Woodward, Gordon, “Edge of sound,” 
in: New Voices (2): American Writing 
Today, Hendricks House, 1955. 
(University of Toronto, Louisiana State, 
University of Chicago, Michigan State, 
University of Wisconsin, University 
of Cincinnati) 


NEW! DIFFERENT! EXCITING! 
HAILED BY CRITICS,TEACHERS! 
First ABC Book of Its Kind! 


handtalk 






HANDTALK 

An ABC of Finger Spelling & Sign Language 

by REMY CHARLIP (noted author/artist 
who has created and directed productions 
for the National Theatre of the Deaf and 
other companies) and MARY BETH 
(actress/teacher...an original member of 
the National Theatre of the Deaf and the 
Little Theatre of the Deaf), with full-color 
photographs by GEORGE ANCONA 
(winner of many awards for films, 
documentaries and children’s books) 

This unique book—inspired by the 
language of the deaf—is being hailed as a 
rare source of instruction and inspiration 
for deaf children and for all children of all 
ages! It’s a fun, learning game, and the most 
exciting and distinctive ABC you’ve ever 
seen! Teachers and institutions and schools 
for the deaf—as well as hearing-impaired 
individuals themselves—are acclaiming 
HANDTALK as a milestone in the field of 
visual communication. A dramatically 
beautiful book, it encourages communi¬ 
cation between those who hear and those 
who don’t, and amongst the deaf them¬ 
selves, 

A poster-size chart 20" x 14" of the finger 
spelling alphabet accompanies the Library 
Edition; on the Trade Edition, this chart is 
printed on the reverse of the jacket 


Library c QQ 
Edition: $4.89 


Trade ^ _ 

Edition: $4.95 


***************** 

Harold Russell, Chairman, The President’s 
Committee on Employment of the Handi¬ 
capped: ..will encourage people of all ages 
to learn to communicate with people who can 
neither hear nor speak; 

Taras B. Denis, N.Y. School for the Deaf: At 

last!—just what deaf children have been 
waiting for... 

Jane Wilk, KRON-TV, San Francisco: I 

strongly recommend . .for both the deaf and 
hearing... for children of all ages! 

Edward C. Merrill, Jr., President, Gallaudet 
College: I have never seen a more colorful or 
a more interesting way of presenting this 
natural language of an important segment of 
our culture: the deaf American.' 

AT YOUR FAVORITE BOOKSTORE.. .OR 
ORDER BY MAIL, USING COUPON BELOW: 


Parents’ Magazine Press, Dept. PM P 5-4 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017 

Please send me_copies of HANDTALK: 

An ABC of Finger Spelling & Sign Language 
in the edition checked below: 

□ Library Edition □ Trade Edition 
$4.89 ea. (plus 25$ $4.95 ea. (plus 25$ 

post. & handling) post. & handling) 
Check or money order enclosed for $_ 

Name_. 

Add ress__ 


City_ 


-State _ 


—Zip Code- 


New York State residents please add 
applicable sales tax. 
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Community Education And 
The North Carolina School For The Deaf 

By RANCE HENDERSON, Director 
North Carolina Schools for the Deaf 


13. There are more and more workshops, 
conferences, etc., and organizations for 
parents of deaf children. Those parents 
have began to see the light; they realize 
that they have to use the sign language in 
order to communicate meaningfully with 
their deaf children. 

14. Take Gallaudet College as another 
example. All professors and instructors 
are required to use, and be skillful in, the 
simultaneous method, viz., the use of 
speech and sign language at the same 
time—or simultaneously. This is what I 
am doing right now. In addition, the pro- 
fesssors and instructors are evaluated for 
their simultaneous method skill by an 
evaluation committee made up of deaf 
and hearing faculty members and deaf 
students. Almost all secretaries, clerical 
wo.kers, research people, nurses, etc., use 
the sign language. Even our campus 
police force members are able to use the 
sign language. 

Deaf professors have no problems at all 
—at conferences, faculty meetings—and 
even at socials and parties—hearing people 
use the simultaneous method. There is no 
communication barrier whatsoever. 

15. The Gallaudet Graduate School re¬ 
quires teachers, counselors and audiolog¬ 
ists in training to master the sign lan¬ 
guage—receptively and expressively—be¬ 
fore they graduate. They go through spe¬ 
cial programs to acquire such skills and 
they are evaluated periodically. Graduate 
programs in other universities are doing 
likewise. 

16. And do you know that many FBI 
agents use the sign language? Frogmen 
use it extensively in underwater com¬ 
munication. 

Sign language is not really new—it has 
a long history. The American Indians 
used it widely. And so did the prehistoric 
man before he developed verbal language. 
Sign language today is known as the mod¬ 
ern sign language; and we are using it. 

I can give many more examples to show 
that the sign language is making huge 
headways in gaining acceptance and re¬ 
spect it so richly deserves. The “enemies” 
of the sign language, pure oralists, are 
losing ground. They are fighting a losing 
battle. They cannot stem the tide. 

Therefore, deaf people have every rea¬ 
son and right to be proud of their sign 
language. 

Finally, deaf people should be encour¬ 
aged to take pride in their sign language— 
and pursue excellence in it! Such an at¬ 
titude would not be a repudiation of the 
values of the hearing world or of speech; 
rather, it would add a new dimension to 
the fullness of meaning and life for the 
deaf person. Pride and excellence in the 
sign language makes the life of the deaf 


person more complete and satisfying. 
Greater self-acceptance, self-esteem and 
self-respect can be facilitated by deaf peo¬ 
ple’s awareness of the sign language’s 
heritage, and the recognition, acceptance 
and respect given it by society and hear¬ 
ing people. 

Be proud of your language—fight for it. 
Help it to improve and grow; help hearing 
people to learn it. It is a wonderful and 
beautiful language. What would we be 
without it? Be proud to call it your own. 

For a number of years, the North Caro¬ 
lina School for the Deaf at Morganton has 
engaged in activities which could properly 
be labeled community education. In its 
community education efforts the school 
has attempted to make community facili¬ 
ties, community programs and the com¬ 
munity at large more meaningfully and 
more easily accessible to deaf people. 

Because of those activities adult deaf 
people in the Morganton/Burke County 
area have had regular, easy and meaning¬ 
ful access to community facilities such as: 

1. An average of four buildings per quar¬ 
ter on the campus of Western Piedmont 
Community College, 

2. An average of four buildings per 
quarter on the campus of the North Caro¬ 
lina School for the Deaf, 

3. Morganton Community House, 

4. Morganton Recreation Center, 

5. Morganton High School Annex Build¬ 
ing, 

6. Morganton Junior High School Build¬ 
ing, 

7. Several churches in the area, and 

8. Ceramic Cellar. 

Because of these community education 
activities adult deaf people in the Morgan¬ 
ton/Burke County area have had regular, 
easy, meaningful and interpreted access 
to community programs such as: 

1. Six to eight different evening classes 
offered by Western Piedmont College each 
quarter. Actually these are merely sug¬ 
gested subjects. Deaf persons are free 
to enroll in any other course as long as 
they can function without the benefit of 
an interpreter. The six to eight courses 
are usually Bricklaying, Art Drawing, 
Ceramics, Sculpture, Macrame, Typing, 
Manual Communication, Small Gasoline 
Engine Repair, Oil Painting; however, 
the list does vary from quarter to quarter; 

2. Numerous Sunday school classes and 
church services in the area; 

3. Church workshop in Creative Writing, 
Home Repair, Sewing, Decoupage, etc.; 

4. Church talent nights—also includes 
participation; 

5. A county-wide benefit show also in¬ 
cludes participation; 


6. Church Christmas programs—also in¬ 
cludes participation; 

7. A volunteer services program at 
NCSD; 

8. The sponsorship of Bloodmobiles on 
the campus of NCSD; 

Community education activities which 
would seem to make the community at 
large more regularly, easily and meaning¬ 
fully accessible to the deaf adult in the 
Morganton/Burke County area include: 

1. Providing sign language courses to 
hundreds of Morganton citizens. There 
were 165 in the past year alone; the in¬ 
creased incidence of hearing people who 
can sign makes the community at large 
mo:e accessible to deaf people; 

2. Teaching a Western Piedmont Com¬ 
munity College class entitled “You Don’t 
Look Deaf” and designed to provide hear¬ 
ing people with information regarding the 
needs of deaf people; 

3. Leading a seminar for Burke County 
Medical Assistants (nurses) dealing with 
better ways of serving deaf patients. Part 
of this was an introduction to basic signs 
deaf people might use to describe various 
illnesses: 

4. Participating in the publication of 
some 30 articles in the local newspaper 
during the past year regarding the School, 
deafness and deaf people. This serves to 
create a more “receptive” attitude toward 
deaf adults in the minds of local people, 
thus adding to the accessibility of the 
community at large; 

5. Sponsoring sign language classes for 
credit at Freedom High School, a con¬ 
solidated school of 1,500 students. One 
hundred and eighty-seven students want 
the course this quarter. Thus, an addi¬ 
tional increase in the incidence of hear¬ 
ing people in the community who know 
how to sign; 

6. Supplying interpreting services in 
court, medical situations, etc., in Burke 
County as well as two neighboring coun¬ 
ties. 

Statewide activities in which NCSD led 
the way which could appropriately be 
referred to as community education in¬ 
clude: 

1. Disseminating over 5,000 brochures to 
doctors, judges, court solicitors, hospitals, 
radio stations, television stations and law 
enforcement agencies all over the state 
to inform them of the special needs of 
deaf people, should the need to know such 
arise. The brochures were developed by 
Gallaudet College Public Service Pro¬ 
grams and were entitled “Here Comes 

. (the judge), “Words Above a Whis¬ 
per,” “A TV Guide for Broadcasters,” 
“An Emergency Notice” and “An Apple 
for the Teacher.” Agencies which co¬ 
operated with the North Carolina Schools 
for the Deaf and the Department of Hu¬ 
man Resources in the dissemination of 
these brochures included: Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege, Lenoir Rhyne College, North Carolina 
Association of the Deaf, North Carolina 
School for the Deaf Parents’ Association, 
North Carolina Division of Vocational Re¬ 
habilitation and North Carolina Registry 
of Interpreters for the Deaf. 
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2. Establishing numerous sign language 
classes in other North Carolina communi¬ 
ties. 

3. Initiating efforts which led to the 
establishment of “deaf” wards/programs 
in two mental health hospitals in North 
Carolina with: all ward/gro-up workers 
trained in the use of manual communica¬ 
tion, provisions for visitation by local deaf 
people, a therapeutic program and a 
psychologist director who is acquainted 
with the deaf and whose sole responsibility 
is with the program. 

In making new are projects to: 

1. Establish at Central Piedmont Com¬ 
munity College in Charlotte, N. C., a post¬ 
secondary vocational program for deaf 
adults; 

2. Designate two or three North Caro¬ 
lina nursing homes where elderly deaf 
people could expect to find a staff member 
who could use manual communication; 

3. Sponsor a two-hour “Evening on Deaf¬ 
ness” television program that could pos¬ 
sibly be viewed by two million viewers. 
To the extent that this program would re¬ 
place myths and misunderstanding about 
the deaf with true understandings of the 
deaf and their capabilities—to that extent 
the State of North Carolina becomes more 
accessible to the deaf; 

4. Provide for deaf students postsecond¬ 
ary training in art, dance and drama -at 
the North Carolina School for the Arts, 
Winston-Salem. 

The North Carolina School for the Deaf 
for some time has been involved in com¬ 
munity education activities. If required 
to state in one word the concern out of 
which these activities grew, the word 
would be access. When one considers the 
wide array of community facilities, com¬ 
munity programs and the community at 
large to which hearing people have regular 
and meaningful access and when one con¬ 
siders the irregular, infrequent, limited 
and meaningful access which deaf people 
have despite equal citizenship and share 
of the tax load the challenge is certainly 
there for all of us. The purpose of this 
writing is to suggest that efforts to rise 
to that challenge will lead a school into 
an interesting community education pro¬ 
gram. 

These efforts have been accomplished 
at only a minimal investment of money. 
In many cases sources of funding outside 
the school have carried the ball. At the 
same time, it has been surprising that a 
lot of things are possible without money. 

Persons who are interested in initiating 
or improving such activities in their 
schools have available to them an excel¬ 
lent resource in the Center for Continuing 
Education and its component, the Com¬ 
munity Education Center, located at Gal- 
laudet College and headed up respectively 
by Dr. Thomas A. Mayes and Dr. James 
C. Cox. Here at NCSD we have found 
these people to be an invaluable aid in 
helping us look at what we are doing and 
how those activities can be expanded or 
improved. 


Correspondence Program Available 
For Parents Of Deaf-Blind 

Parents of deaf-blind children can now 
receive help in educating their children 
through the new “Correspondence Learn¬ 
ing Program for Parents of Preschool 
Deaf-Blind Children” developed by John 
Tracy Clinic. The program is available 
in English and Spanish and enrollment is 
now open. Like all Clinic services, the 
program is free of charge to parents of 
deaf-blind children. For the convenience 
of professional persons or organizations, a 
bound volume of the complete course is 
available at $9.50 postpaid surface mail. 

Parents of deaf-blind chidren have a 
tremendous burden. These children seem, 
at first, to offer few prospects of grow¬ 
ing up and developing well enough to man¬ 
age the simple tasks of daily living. Par¬ 
ents go through a period of intense dis¬ 
couragement. This is a job for which 
they are not prepared and they need help. 

The Correspondence Learning Program 
is designed to be used at home or as a 
source of reference for professionals work¬ 
ing with the families. If the child is en¬ 
rolled in another program, this correspond¬ 
ence course will enhance it rather than 
supplant it. Learning is a 24-hour process 
and parents need help during the many 
hours spent at home. 

The “Correspondence Learning Program 
for Parents of Preschool Deaf-Blind Chil¬ 
dren” teaches parents what can be done 
and how to do it. It covers such learning 
skills as communication, motor develop¬ 
ment and self-care including eating, sleep¬ 
ing, dressing, toilet training and personal 
hygiene. Additional help is given through 
drawings illustrating the use of hand signs, 
games and everyday activities for skill 



Cynthia Saltzman present a signed newscast at 
7:40 every weekday morning in the metroplitan 
Washington, D. C., area on WTOP-TV. Ms. Saltz¬ 
man, a 1972 Gallaudet College graduate, culls mater¬ 
ial for her five-minute program from wire service 
dispatches and writes her own copy for her telecast. 

development. Through an exchange of 
personal letters with the family, the Clinic 
will set up an individualized program to- 
meet the needs of each child and his fam¬ 
ily. 

The Correspondence Learning Program 
was produced with Title VI-C funds from 
the Southwestern Regional Deaf-Blind 
Center and the U.S. Office of Education, 
Bureau for the Handicapped, Washington, 
D.C. Parents may enroll and professionals 
may obtain copies of the courses by writ¬ 
ing to John Tracy Clinic, 806 West Adams, 
Los Angeles, California 90007. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR NAD OFFICERS 
32nd Biennial Convention, Seattle, 1974 

For President-Elect: MERVIN D. GARRETSON, Wheaton, Md.; 
RALPH H. WHITE, Houston, Texas. 

For Secretary-Treasurer: EDWARD C. CARNEY, Flint, Mich.; 
JANE WILK, San Francisco, Calif. 

For Board Member, Region I: LEON AUERBACH, Hyattsville, 
Md.; EDGAR BLOOM, JR., Mountainside, N. J.; JOHN KUBIS, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

For Board Member, Region II: GARY W. OLSEN, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

For Board Member, Region IV: JOHN G. O'BRIEN, Bellevue, 
Wash.; GEORGE SCHELER, Salem, Ore. 
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National Trends In The Education Of Deaf Children 


National trends involving input from the 
deaf community, information for parents, 
research in communication methodologies, 
changes in the classroom and educational 
evaluation are providing challenges and 
opportunities for long-overdue improve¬ 
ments in the education of deaf children. 

Deaf Community Input 

An important trend in the education of 
deaf children is the recent upsurge of in¬ 
put from the deaf community. For the 
first time, a deaf man, Dr. Robert Davilla, 
serves as president-elect of the Convention 
of American Instructors of the Deaf. Deaf 
administrators, including Roy Holcomb of 
the Margaret Sterck School in Delaware, 
Lawrence Newman of the James Madison 
School in Santa Ana, Calif., and Harvey 
Corson of the Kentucky School, in addi¬ 
tion to Dr. Davilla of the Kendall Demon¬ 
stration School in Washington, D. C., are 
having a marked impact. The National 
Association of the Deaf, under the vigorous 
leadership of Executive Secretary Freder¬ 
ick Schreiber and President Don Pettingill, 
has become a vital force through it ad¬ 
vocacy on behalf of deaf people, its pro¬ 
grams and its many publications. The deaf 
community itself, particularly through 
such publications as THE DEAF AMER¬ 
ICAN, the Silent News, the Deaf Spectrum 
and the Deaf Observer, is exerting a major 
influence on deaf education. The increase 
in deaf community input represents one of 
the healthiest trends in the education of 
deaf children today. 

Information for Parents 

A second important trend involves the 
increased availability to parents of infor¬ 
mation about deafness. The NAD in re¬ 
cent years has greatly expanded its publi¬ 
cations division and has made many of 
its publications available to parents at 
discount prices through the International 
Association of Parents of the Deaf. Gal- 
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By FRANK BOWE 

laudet College’s Signed English publica¬ 
tions and its Public Service and Continu¬ 
ing Education workshops for parents 
represent other sources of information. 
The TRIPOD national, regional and state 
conferences enable parents to interact 
productively with educators, deaf adults 
and rehabilitation workers. The recent in¬ 
crease in television programming about 
deafness constitutes another source of in¬ 
formation for parents. Physicians, how¬ 
ever, may mislead parents with ill-inform¬ 
ed advice. Educating physicians about 
deafness should be one of our top priori¬ 
ties in the years ahead. The mental health 
work of the Ohio PRWAD is an important 
step in this direction. 

Research in Communication Processes 

Deafness is basically a communications 
handicap. It is perhaps understandable, 
then, that educational research in deaf¬ 
ness has concerned itself with communi¬ 
cations modalities—speech, speechreading, 
auditory training and manual communica¬ 
tion-while for the most part neglecting 
more substantive areas of education as 
curriculum and content. The research 
has focused more on the “how” of com¬ 
municating than on “what” is to be com¬ 
municated. 

In Wisconsin, the Milwaukee Public 
S:hools Two-Track Project is comparing 
academic achievement under oral and to¬ 
tal communication modalities. New York 
University Deafness Research & Training 
Center, which serves as consultant to the 
project, designed the research explicitly to 
predict which children would benefit most 
from which approach. Basic to the re¬ 
search is the belief that there is no one 
way to educate all deaf children. Multiple 
regression analysis is expected to reveal 
the influence of method of communication, 
along with attribute variables such as 
age, sex, intelligence, degree of hearing 
impairment, age at onset of loss, etc., on 
the dependent variable of academic 
achievement. Findings from the first 
year will be available in June of 1974. 

In Denver, Colo., Carol Amon is nearing 
completion of a two-year longitudinal 
study of language acquisition by deaf 
preschoolers. Amon has designed a par¬ 
ent-centered infant developmental lan¬ 
guage program in which she is comparing 
the relative efficacy of oral and total com¬ 
munication methodologies. She expects 
to report her findings in June of this year. 

In La Jolla, Calif., Dr. Ursula Bellugi is 
studying sign language acquisition and 
short-term memory processes in deaf chil¬ 
dren of deaf parents. The language ac¬ 
quisition data reveal that these children 
may learn sign language through the same 
processes and in the same order as hear¬ 
ing children learn English. Bellugi’s stu¬ 
dies of short-term memory suggest that 
native signers may encode signs directly 

Presented to the Joint Conference, PRWAD-TRIPOD, 
Columbus, Ohio, March 30, 1974 


as images, using these in rehearsal and 
retrieval, rather than first “translating” 
the signs into words. If verified, her 
findings have important implications for 
the education of deaf children. 

Another series of studies on short-term 
memory processes is being conducted by 
Dr. Alan Stewart of the Deafness Research 
& Training Center. Stewart is finding that 
visual information processing may differ 
markedly from auditory processing. Deaf 
subjects viewing fingerspelling on video¬ 
tape recalled significantly fewer letters 
in the middle positions than at the begin¬ 
ning or at the end. This kind of serial 
position effect is a common finding with 
auditory information processing; however, 
when Stewart’s subjects viewed speeded 
presentations of fingerspelled letters, their 
performance deteriorated markedly in a 
manner not typically found in auditory 
processing research. Stewart’s work sug¬ 
gests that the eyes are different from the 
ears in a fundamental and educationally 
important way. Further research in 
visual information processing may lead 
to definite changes in the ways informa¬ 
tion is presented to deaf audiences in 
schools and other settings. This line of 
work is important because, as Dr. Jerome 
Schein puts it, “Their ears are what deaf 
children can’t depend on, but their eyes 
are what they must depend on.” 

Changes in the Classroom 

In the schools themselves, important 
changes are taking place. Preschool pro¬ 
grams have become much more wide¬ 
spread despite conflicting reports on their 
effectiveness. Media is being utilized in¬ 
creasingly in the classrooms of schools for 
deaf children. Computer-assisted instruc¬ 
tion is supplementing traditional language 
and mathematics programs in a number 
of schools across the country. 

Despite this evidence of progress, much 
remains to be done on the question of 
what to teach. Work in curriculum and 
content appears to be lagging behind that 
in communication methodologies. The 
challenges presented in curriculum design 
and teacher training by the increased 
population of multiply handicapped deaf 
children remain to be met. 

Moving on to postsecondary education, 
we have witnessed the impetus of the 
regional vocational-technical programs for 
deaf students established by the Social and 
Rehabilitation Service and the Office of 
Education in New Orleans, St. Paul and 
Seattle result in the inauguration of 43 
additional postsecondary programs for 
deaf students. This tremendous growth 
has placed severe strain on the field’s 
manpower resouces, particularly in the 
case of interpreters. There are presently 
slightly more than 300 certified interpre¬ 
ters to serve the national population of 
450,000 prevocationally deaf persons. The 
training of interpreters is recognized as a 
top priority area by the RSA Office of 
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Deafness and Communicative Disorders. 

Educational Evaluation 

An important trend in the education of 
deaf children today is the increasing stress 
placed upon evaluation of the outcomes of 
instruction. Accountability is the watch¬ 
word. The Annual Survey of Hearing Im¬ 
paired Children and Youth, conducted by 
the Office of Demographic Studies at Gal- 
laudet College, performs a valuable serv¬ 
ice in making available to schools for deaf 
children information about children in 
their programs and in schools throughout 
the nation. The Survey’s recently com¬ 
pleted standardization with deaf samples 
of the Stanford Achievement Test makes 
possible truly national data on the achieve¬ 
ment levels of deaf children. Information 
collected through this study should prove 
of definite value in assessing current ef¬ 
forts at educating deaf children and in 
suggesting ways in which we might im¬ 
prove our teaching. Together with in¬ 
creased deaf community involvement, par¬ 
ent education, research and classroom 
advances, this trend augurs well for the 
future of the education of deaf children. 

Robert R. Bates Selected 
As Outstanding Federal Employe 

Robert L. Bates, senior mathematician 
with the Financial and Administrative 
Systems Division of the Command Man¬ 
agement Information Systems Department, 
USN, has been selected as one of the 10 
co-winners of the Outstanding Handicap¬ 
ped Federal Employes of the Year Award. 
During a special awards ceremony at the 
Commerce Department Auditorium on 
April 4, Mr. Bates was presented the 
award by the Hon. Robert J. Dole, United 
States Senator from Kansas. Jayne B. 
Spain, vice chairperson of the U.S. Civil 
Service Commission, was the guest speak¬ 
er at the presentation. 

Mr. Bates was stricken with scarlet 
fever when he was seven and as a result, 
lost both his hearing and his powers of 
speech. He overcame this dual handicap 
and won academic honors at the Indiana 
School for the Deaf and went on to earn a 
B.A. degree in mathematics from Gal- 
laudet College in 1955. He did graduate 
work at American University and Evans¬ 
ville College. 

He began his government career in 
March of 1955 as a mathematician with 
the Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics. He 
eventually became Chief of Scientific Pro¬ 
gramming Section. 

Mr. Bates is currently the project leader 
for a number of ADP systems. He is very 
active in social and voluntary or organ¬ 
izations. He is married to the former 
Joan Macaluso and they have four sons. 
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From A Parent's Point Of View 

Mary Jane Rhodes, Conductor 


I recently received a letter from Ed 
Carney, director of the Program for the 
Hearing Impaired at the Charles Stewart 
Mott Community College in Flint, Mich. 
Ed reminded me of a pet peeve of mine 
that needs reemphasis ... so I would 
like to quote from Ed’s letter: 

Dear Mary Jane: 

I have just received and read the Feb¬ 
ruary issue of THE DEAF AMERICAN. 

I enjoyed your column and have a 
couple of reactions which I want to get 
on paper before my good intentions get 
lost in the shuffle. 

Your mention that there are more than 
5,000 classes in sign language calls to 
mind an especially “sore spot” of mine. 
Maybe you can and will take up your 
cudgel in behalf of this neglected matter. 
It would appear that everyone assumes 
deaf people are born knowing sign lan¬ 
guage or that we can acquire skill and 
fluency in its usage by osmosis. ’Taint so, 
of course. 

This proliferation of classes for hear¬ 
ing persons is all on the plus side but I 
have long been disturbed by the fact that 
few, if any, classes in use of signs are 
conducted for deaf people. I have heard 
of a few informal classes at schools using 
total communication, but what bothers 
me is the half-dozen new “systems” being 
devised and taught formally to hearing 
people (and interpreters in particular). 
Little about these new signs filters down 
to the average deaf person. We are apt 
to end up with a nation full of skilled users 
of sign language unknown to and not un¬ 
derstood by deaf people. 

I have repeatedly stated I think the 
NAD Communicative Skills Program 
should be the vehicle for establishment of 
sign classes for deaf persons. Many of 
the new signs—particularly tense of verbs, 
prepositions, technical terms—are good 
and would constitute a valuable addition 
to good old Ameslan. It is a “buyers’ 
market” and if these aren’t presented to 
deaf people in a manner understood by 
and acceptable to them, they will reject 
both the good and bad parts. 

* * * 

I am sure that many of you readers are 
saying “Right on” to Ed’s comments. Ef¬ 
forts have been made to get funding for 
the National Association of the Deaf to 
enable them to function as the headquar¬ 
ters for standardizing sign language, but 
the last I heard, no money had been made 
available. As for the need for sign lan¬ 
guage classes for deaf persons it seems to 
me that schools and classes for deaf chil¬ 
dren have a responsibility to not only teach 
sign language through constant use of 
total communication in class with young 
children, but they also have a responsibili¬ 
ty to see that every student in educational 
programs far deaf persons have an oppor¬ 
tunity to attend a “sign language class.” 


At the rate that sign language is growing. 
I would imagine that it would be necessary 
to have yearly review courses in all 
schools to bring deaf students up to date 
on sign language developments. 

Of course classes in the schools will not 
solve the problem unless they are made 
available to deaf adults. While it may not 
be feasible to have deaf adults attending 
class with students—schools for the deaf 
and local day school programs could func¬ 
tion as the “conscience of educators past” 
and provide leadership in their own local 
communities and in their state, to see that 
sign language classes for deaf people are 
included in adult education programs and 
also perhaps in junior colleges. Emphasis 
must be placed upon the for deaf people 
aspect of these sign classes. Although I 
am not deaf—my deaf friends assure me 
that just inviting deaf persons to share a 
sign language class with hearing people 
is not the answer. Deaf people need a 
better understanding of their “heritage of 
manual communication,” how it came into 
being, how it has evolved and above all 
they should be told and forcefully impress¬ 
ed with the fact that using manual com¬ 
munication is not a forbidden act that 
marks them as second class citizens. All 
deaf citizens must be made aware that we 
are living in a new day when sign lan¬ 
guage is accepted and indeed highly re¬ 
spected, by the National Education As¬ 
sociation, television stations, legislators, 
linguists and hundreds of thousands of 
hearing people who see and are fascinated 
by sign language on television. 

To prove the point that hearing people 
are interested in sign language I would 
like to quote another portion of Ed’s let¬ 
ter: 

You may be interested in knowing that 
many Lions in District 36-0 (Oregon) 
have attended sign classes in order to 
learn to communicate with members 
of the new Greater Portland Deaf 
Lions Club. Even District Governor 
Walter Trandum has learned to sign! 

So have the presidents of the two Lions 
Clubs which sponsored the new club. 
Incidentally, the Portland Club is by 
far the largest Lions Club of deaf men 
to date, with over 70 members. Some¬ 
thing like 30 other Lions Clubs sent 
representatives to the Charter Night 
Banquet for the deaf club. The affair 
was a sellout with over 225 in attend¬ 
ance. 

And if this is not enough to make deaf 
people throw back their shoulders and 
raise their head with pride—recently the 
Quota International office distributed 100,- 
000 folders in the United States, Canada 
and Australia that carries this message: 

“The public attitude toward the hear¬ 
ing impaired is far more devastating than 
hearing loss itself. And unfortunately, the 
public attitude is based on a lack of 
factual information about deafness. 

“But the public can do something about 
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it. They can contact their local Quota 
Club. Sometimes a club can provide direct 
help such as a scholarship for a deaf stu¬ 
dent. More often the club can put the 
deaf or hearing impaired person in con¬ 
tact with national and local agencies that 
provide needed services” . . . and further 
on in the folder . . . 

“ . . . efforts to make deaf people into 
imitations of hearing people are tiresome 
and belittling to the deaf population. 
These people have accepted their handicap 
and ask that you do the same. 

“ ... the biggest burden deaf people 
face is hearing people—who do not under¬ 
stand the facts of life in a silent or muffled 
world. 

“ . . . Employers who refuse to hire 
deaf people cause unemployment. Failure 
of employers to recognize the potential of 
deaf persons results in underemployment. 

“ . . . Deaf people have a legal right 
to the services of a sign language inter¬ 
preter. This right is being denied to a 
majority of deaf persons. 

“ . . . Hearing impaired people go to 
school and church, work, marry, raise 
families, buy homes, vote, join clubs, think, 
dream, cry, laugh—and give lifelong 
friendships and love to hearing people who 
share with them the warmth of under¬ 
standing and respect.” 

Yes, hearing people want friendship of 
deaf citizens! So, let those of us who 
rea'ly care, rejoice in the fact that hear¬ 
ing people are reaching out to the deaf 
community. Let us all devote time and 
energy to see that sign language is really 
a sharing and not a frustration ... as 
deaf and hearing people take the first 
steps toward communication which has 
been denied them in ages past. Along 
with the total communication banner let 
us carry another banner which says, 
"Standardization of sign language through 
sign language classes for deaf Ameri¬ 
cans." 


THE DEAF AMERICAN now carries 
RID's interprenews 

NYU's Deafness & Research Center's 
Newsletter 


Letter to the Editor 


Dear Editor: 

Reading the motions made at the 1972 
NAD Convention in Miami Beach and 
published in the November 1972 issue of 
THE DEAF AMERICAN would give the 
impression that the NAD had much to im¬ 
prove. Several motions dealt with the 
NAD’s relationship with state associations 
of the deaf and gave some hints about 
dissatisfaction with the NAD’s ability to 
cooperate with the state associations of 
the deaf. 


port and work for a local club instead of 
at the national level. 

The functions of this decentralized NAD 
would be to work with and give assistance 
to state associations, represent state as¬ 
sociations at international meetings and in 
the U. S. Congress and, of course, protect 
Federal Civil Rights of the deaf. 

The main functions of the state associa¬ 
tions of the deaf would be to work with 
and give assistance to clubs of the deaf, 
represent clubs of the deaf at national 
meetings and in state legislatures and pro¬ 
tect state civil rights of the deaf. 

The main functions of the local club 
of the deaf would be to arrange lectures, 


Should The NAD And State Associations 
Of The Deaf Be Reorganized? 


While I am sure that the NAD Board is 
aware of this serious situation, there are 
certainly several alternatives to improve 
the relationship between the NAD and 
state associations of the deaf. Here I 
would like to propose a different alterna¬ 
tive which, I believe, will in the long 
run strengthen the relationship between 
the NAD and state associations of the 
deaf. This alternative is admittedly too 
radical for the NAD or state associations 
of the deaf since it requires a complete 
reorganization of both the NAD and state 
associations of the deaf. 

My proposal is based on the following 
chart: 

National Association of the Dead 

t 

State Associations of the Deaf 

T 

Clubs or Chapters 

t 

Individual Membership 

A brief description of this chart: Mem¬ 
bership of the NAD should be open only 
for state associations of the deaf. Deaf 
individuals and others can join only clubs 
of the deaf, or state associations of the 
deaf if no club exists in the individual’s 
residence area. But the state association 
of the deaf could in general accept only 
clubs as members or establish chapters in 
places where the deaf live. In this way 
deaf individuals would be obliged to sup¬ 


adult education courses, trips to various 
places, including visiting other clubs of 
the deaf and social events and to give 
assistance to deaf individuals in applying 
for loans, welfare benefits, etc., represent 
its members at state association of the 
deaf meetings and in city government and 
to protect local civil rights of the deaf. 

An example of local civil rights of the 
deaf is given here. Last year a crippled 
person successfully got a court to agree 
that the Washington (D.C.) Metro Transit 
be required to provide elevators from 
street level down to subway level for crip¬ 
pled persons. The Metro Transit had ori¬ 
ginally planned to have such elevators but 
later dropped them. This court order 
raises an interesting question: Why not 
ask the Metro Transit to provide captioned 
messages on TV-screen in every subway 
station and train for deaf riders? I am 
sure that every subway station and train 
in the D. C., like other major cities, will 
have loud-speakers by which messages are 
sent to passengers. Which should assist 
the deaf in their demand for such cap¬ 
tioned messages, the NAD, state associa¬ 
tion of the deaf or the local clubs of the 
deaf (such as the Capitol City Association 
of the Deaf or the Metropolitan Washing¬ 
ton Association of the Deaf)? I believe 
that since this issue is more relevant for 
the local clubs than for the NAD, the local 
clubs could, if necessary, with the as¬ 
sistance of the state association of the 
deaf or NAD, demand such civil right. 



Announcement Of Candidacy 


The New Jersey Association of 
the Deaf, Inc., proudly proposes 
Edgar Bloom, Jr., of Mountainside, 
New Jersey, as a candidate for 
membership on the National Asso¬ 
ciation of the Deaf’s Executive 
Board to represent Region I, at the 
32nd Biennial Convention, Seattle, 
Washington. 

The NJAD backs Ed Bloom as a 
man of action, sound judgment and 
dedicated leadership. He demon¬ 
strated these qualities during his 
three terms as president of the 
NJAD which he helped to reactivate 


and develop into a strong organiza¬ 
tion. He also did outstanding work 
as president of the American Pro¬ 
fessional Society of the Deaf for 
two terms. 

In addition, Ed has long been in¬ 
volved with the New York Metro¬ 
politan area’s deaf community, the 
nation’s largest, in various civic 
and service capacities. 

Therefore, the NJAD recom- 
mends-Ed Bloom as possessing the 
qualifications necessary for mem¬ 
bership on the NAD’s national 
board. 
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Clubs of the deaf could send a number 
of representatives in proportion to the 
number of its members to the state asso¬ 
ciation of the deaf convention. In turn, 
the state association of the deaf could be 
represented by its delegates at the NAD 
convention. Here we immediately see that 
there are three different levels of leader¬ 
ship-local, state and national—which 
would certainly encourage deaf individuals 
to use their leadership talents to the full¬ 
est. Then it would be possible for clubs 
and state associations of the deaf to build 
a strong and solid ground for the NAD to 
stand on. 

I feel that in the past, the NAD, dominat¬ 
ed by a small group of individuals, has too 
long been unable to pay attention to the 
problems of deaf individuals due to its 
organizational structure which is illustrat¬ 
ed by the following chart: 

Affiliated-> NAD <-Individual 

clubs | membership 

? .. State associations _? 

of the deaf 

The relationships in this chart are not 
clearly defined. This criticism is also 
true of certain state associations of the 
deaf. From the sociological viewpoint, 
such problems are expected (or normal) 
because the NAD or state associations of 
the deaf have a very low visibility for the 
average deaf; the average person, deaf 
or hearing, usually knows much more 
about anything he/she frequently sees than 
the things he/she rarely sees. 

We cannot afford to ignore deaf indivi¬ 
duals just because they are not interested 
in the NAD. They are not interested in the 
NAD simply because they seldom have the 
chance to observe how the NAD works. 
Most of the deaf live too far from the NAD 
or even state associations of the deaf. 
Only the club of the deaf can be highly 
visible for any deaf person. 

Furthermore, in view of the fact that 
a revenue-sharing system has been adopt¬ 
ed by the Federal government and the 
Congress, the NAD may find it necessary 
to depend on state associations of the deaf 
for its survival; state associations of the 
deaf will soon need the NAD expertise in 
applying for grants from state govern¬ 
ments. Evidently, every organization 
must be alert and sensitive to political and 
social changes; otherwise it will not func¬ 
tion any longer. 

The alternative proposed above is a re¬ 
sult of my experience with associations of 
the deaf in Europe. Elsewhere I have 
maintained that while the deaf in Europe 
have much to learn from us about civil 
rights, equality, etc., we have much to 
learn about the organizational structure 
of European associations of the deaf. The 
European associations of the deaf are far 
more successful than the NAD. Most of 
the European associations now have own 
full-time executives, editors or clerks. For 
example, the British Association of the 
Deaf has two full-time executives. The 
Swedish association has an own adult edu¬ 
cation school which Bernard Bragg re¬ 


cently visited and was very impressed 
with. Here I would like to describe some 
of my experience with a local Swedish 
club. 

Before emigrating to the U.S., I was a 
board member in the Stockholm Deaf Club 
for many years. At that time, the club 
had over 400 members and its own re¬ 
creation home with 60 beds (and four sail 
and motorboats). Every year the club 
arranged four-five lectures, courses in 
Swedish, English, club management, etc., 
social affairs and trips for the aged. In 
addition to the club (now over 500 mem¬ 
bers), there are a sports club, bridge club, 
a chess club, a women’s club and the re¬ 
cently established local club of parents of 
deaf children. While retaining their in¬ 
dependence, ail these clubs are allowed to 
use the facilities of the Stockholm Deaf 
Club. The clubs meet once a week (for 
example, the bridge club meets every 
Tuesday, the Stockholm Deaf Club every 
Wednesday, the chess club every Thurs¬ 
day and the sports club every Friday) and 
the number of visitors per night varies 
from 50 to 200. Other clubs of the deaf 
in Sweden are equally successful and have 
own recreation homes or buildings. Per¬ 
haps you say, “Well, the deaf in Sweden 
enjoy financial support from the govern¬ 
ment.” Yes, they receive financial sup¬ 
port from city or national government not 
because of their handicap but because they 
are a minority. In fact, the Swedish gov¬ 
ernment offers financial support to minori¬ 
ties such as the Catholics, Jews and ethnic 
groups. All the social clubs of the deaf 
in Sweden (now over 50—there are about 
9,000 deaf in Sweden) belong to the nation¬ 
al association of the deaf, SDR. Each 
club has the right to send representatives 
to the national convention and the mem¬ 
bers of the SDR board are nominated by 
clubs of the deaf but elected by their dele¬ 
gates. Although the present SDR presi¬ 
dent is hearing, most of his predecessors 
and most of the board members have been 
deaf. Even the Swedish Athletic Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf, SDI, has a full-time con¬ 
sultant whose duties are to visit and assist 


The Rev. Louis W. Foxwell, a leading 
instructor and counselor of deaf people 
throughout Maryland and a former chap¬ 
lain to Methodist students at Gallaudet 
College in Washington, D.C., was killed 
April 4 in an apparent holdup attempt of 
the 58-year-old minister outside his Balti¬ 
more home. 

Rev. Foxwell was director of communi¬ 
cation services for the Maryland School 
for the Deaf in Frederick and served 31 
years as minister of the Christ United 
Methodist Church for the Deaf in Balti¬ 
more. During that time, he organized a 
deaf choir which performed around the 
nation by using sign language rendering 
of hymns to taped organ music. 

Proficient in sign language, Rev. Fox¬ 
well was influential in establishing sign 
language classes for deaf people at 20 
colleges and junior colleges in Maryland. 


the athletic clubs but has no full-time 
executive. 

The American Athletic Association of the 
deaf and the National Fraternal Society 
of the Deaf are similar to the European 
associations of the deaf. In my opinion, 
they are more successful than the NAD 
in serving the deaf. The NAD does not 
have to go to Europe to study the organ¬ 
izational structure of European associa¬ 
tions of the deaf; there are many excel¬ 
lent organizations here in the U. S. of 
which the NAD can make a study. 

I am firmly convinced that as long as 
the NAD or state associations of the deaf 
do not make changes in their present 
organizational structure in response to so¬ 
cial and political changes, most of the 
deaf in the U. S. will likely remain outside 
state associations or the NAD. It is time 
for us to explore this and other alterna¬ 
tives to improve the NAD and its relation¬ 
ship with state associations of the deaf 
and to encourage the deaf to establish 
clubs. 

I hope this article will encourage you, 
my dear readers, to write your opinion or 
suggestions in this magazine. 

Yerker Andersson 

Washington, D. C. 


DA Advertising 

Advertising or inquiries about 
advertising should be sent to the 
NAD Home Office, 814 Thayer 
Avenue, Silver Spring, Md. 20910, 
or to the Editor, 5125 Radnor 
Road, Indianapolis, Ind. 46226. 


He was frequently called upon to assist 
the deaf community in various ways. “My 
father had an unusual ability to under¬ 
stand the problems of the deaf,” his son, 
the Rev. Louis W. Foxwell, Jr., said. 
“Wherever he would go there was always 
a line of deaf people who wished to see 
him.” 

Dr. Edward C. Merrill, Jr., president of 
Gallaudet College, spoke of the Rev. Mr. 
Foxwell’s contribution to the deaf com¬ 
munity by saying, “It is not often in these 
times that we find an individual who 
serves so well and so humbly as the Rev. 
Louis Foxwell. Without thought of self or 
concern with status he has ministered to 
deaf people as a pastor, teacher and 
friend, for many years. This loss will be 
keenly felt by deaf people everywhere, 
but a still greater loss is to society at 
large.” 


Rev. Louis Foxwell, Minister For Deaf People, Dies 
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Spanish Sign Language Classes In Puerto Rico 


The Deafness Center has begun a series 
of weekend seminars at the University 
of Puerto Rico designed to give students 
there a series of orientations to the pys- 
chology of deafness, as well as to manual 
communication. The students are all reg¬ 
istered in the school of speech pathology, 
language and audiology. 

The students are Puerto Ricans and 
most, if not all, are bilingual. The psy¬ 
chology of deafness seminars are conduct¬ 
ed in English, but the manual communica¬ 
tion classes are held for the most part in 
Spanish, since most of the students will 
be working with Spanish-speaking children 
in Puerto Rico. 

The sign language seminars are con- 


What's New On Television 

Local television programs for deaf 
people continue to spring up all around 
the country. In fact, there are so many 
new local programs that it is hard to keep 
track of them all. In addition to these 
many local activities are two large proj¬ 
ects which include several television sta¬ 
tions. The first is the captioned news 
program produced by stations WGBH-TV 
in Boston. The second is the field test of 
a special system for producing “closed” 
captions. 

All of these projects need the support 
and encouragement of deaf people. How¬ 
ever, we should be careful not to confuse 
these different projects. 

WGBH-TV Captioned News Project 

Let’s start with the WGBH-TV caption¬ 
ed news project. 

1. Television stations WGBH-TV re¬ 
cently received permission from the na¬ 
tional ABC Network to caption the ABC 
Network “Evening News” program each 
night. 

2. WGHB receives the program at 6 
p.m. and then captions the program dur¬ 
ing the next five hours. The completed 
version is broadcast at 11 p.m. that same 
night. 

3. Many other cities wanted the cap¬ 
tioned version of the program, too. So 
WGBH now sends its captioned version to 
other Public Broadcasting Service (PBS) 
stations on the East Coast. 

4. There is still one very big catch. 
Each PBS station that receives the pro¬ 
gram must secure permission from the 
local ABC affiliate station before the cap¬ 
tioned version of the program can be 
broadcast in that area. In New York, for 
instance, the PBS station and the local 


If you would like more information or 
have questions about any of these proj¬ 
ects, please write to the Deafness Cen¬ 
ter, New York University, 80 Washing¬ 
ton Square East, New York, N.Y. 10003. 
We will be happy to help in any way 
we can. 


ducted by Martin Sternberg and by Carol 
Tipton, both of whom have knowledge of 
Spanish. In some instances they have 
found it necessary to invent appropriate 
new signs to conform to Spanish voca¬ 
bulary and syntax. For example, the 
complicated verb “to be” has two Spanish- 
language equivalents and had to be re¬ 
worked completely, with the assistance 
and active participation of the students 
in the class. 

The seminars will continue over week¬ 
ends throughout the spring months. The 
Deafness Center offers these reach out 
seminars because it is part of Region II of 
the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, which covers New York, New 
Jersey, Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 


ABC affiliate have not yet reached an 
agreement. So, the captioned news can¬ 
not be broadcast in New York City. 

5. WGBH —hopes to be able to send the 
captioned version of the news to other 
PBS stations outside the East Coast in 
the near future. 

"Closed" Captions Project 

Another very exciting project is the field 
test by the Public Broadcasting System 
(PBS) of a new system for sending hidden 
or “closed” captions along with regular 
television programs. 

1. Using this system, captions are broad¬ 
cast so that they cannot be seen on reg¬ 
ular television sets. The captions appear 
only on television sets which have a spe¬ 
cial decoder box. 

2. There are only about 20 of these 
decoder boxes in the United States right 
now and 20 more similar boxes are being 
built. PBS predicts that the decoder 
boxes could be mass produced for about 
$100 per box, but no one can be sure 
that this will ever happen. PBS stresses 
that the system is still experimental. 

3. In the tests, all captions are produced 
by PBS in Washington, D. C. The pro¬ 
grams with these “closed” captions are 
then sent out over the national PBS net¬ 
work to a few local PBS stations which 
are participating in the project. Only 
PBS stations can participate and not all 
do. 

Local Television Stations 

Only a relatively few local television 
stations are able to participate in the two 
captioning projects described above. No 
doubt one or more of the stations in your 
area were left out. But this is no excuse 
for them not to provide special programs 
for deaf people in your area. For instance, 
they can: 

1. Rent Special Programs. Local sta¬ 
tions can rent special programs from film 
distributors, such as subtitled foreign films, 
or silent films, or films of the National 
Theatre of the Deaf. For instance, Dr. 
McCay Vernon from Western Maryland 
College has helped several television sta¬ 
tions to broadcast a special “Evening on 
Deafness” which included films about and 
for deaf people. 


DEAFNESS 

RESEARCH 

STRAINING 

CENTElV 

New York University 

Washington Square, New York, N.Y. 10003 


2. Produce Programs Which Include Deaf 
People. Several television stations fea¬ 
ture deaf people on their programs. Two 
outstanding examples are the special news 
summary programs “Newsign-4” with 
Jane Wilk on KRON-TV San Francisco, 
and the morning news with Cynthia 
Saltzman on WTOP-TV, Washington, D. C. 

3. Modify Programs with Visual Sup¬ 
plements. The two major ways to im¬ 
prove programs for deaf viewers are to 
add captions or to add a sign language 
interpreter. Adding sign language is 
cheaper, easier and quicker than adding 
captions. However, captions reach a 
much larger audience—including the many 
hearing impaired people who do not un¬ 
derstand sign language. By far, most sta¬ 
tions prefer to use sign language instead of 
captions. 


What Can You Do? 

The most important thing that you 
can do is to let your local television sta¬ 
tions know that you want special programs 
for deaf people. One of the most effective 
methods of getting your point across is 
by actually meeting with your local tele¬ 
vision stations’ managers. They have 
probably never talked with a deaf person 
face to face. Few of them really under¬ 
stand how important visual supplements 
can be for deaf viewers. Your display of 
interest may convince them. 

Arrive at the meeting fully prepared. 
Collect written endorsements in advance 
from the local deaf clubs and perhaps 
from statewide organizations as well. 
Know what kinds of programs local deaf 
people want. Know the television station’s 
daily schedule. Are there any programs 
which could be modified with visual sup¬ 
plements? 

Letters can also be very effective. If 
your local stations already produce special 
programs for deaf people, then write a 
letter of congratulations urging that the 
programs be continued. You may wish to 
include suggestions about improving the 
program. On the other hand, if your sta¬ 
tions do not carry special programs, re¬ 
mind them that many other stations 
around the country already broadcast pro¬ 
grams for deaf people. 

You should write to the national tele¬ 
vision networks (ABC, CBS, NBC and 
PBS) whenever you see anything about 
deafness in a television program. Too 
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Better Services For Deaf Minorities 


often, deafness and deaf people are mis¬ 
represented. You can help to correct that 
by your letters and suggestions. 

If you want to know more about televi¬ 
sion for deaf audience, the Deafness Cen¬ 
ter has prepared a special book on the 
topic. It is now being printed by the 
NAD and will be available this summer 
from National Association of the Deaf, 
814 Thayer Avenue, Silver Spring, Md. 
20910, for $3.00 per copy. 

New Government Help 
For Deaf People 

You and your friends may be entitled 
to extra money from the government. 
Your Congress in Washington voted that 
deaf people are entitled to cash benefits 
if their income is very low. The program 
is known as Supplemental Security Income 
or SSI Now is the time for you to find 
out and to help others find out if extra 
money should come your way. 

SSI is available for adults and children. 
You may receive SSI even though you are 
working. How much money you get de¬ 
pends on where you live. Each state has 
a different pay schedule. The regulations 
about how much you can earn in order 
to qualify are the same. 

You can get SSI if you earn less than: 

$227 per month, single, and not work¬ 
ing, or 

$292 per month, single, and working, or 

$315 per month, married and not work¬ 
ing, or 

$380 per month, married, and one of you 
is working. 

There are many other ways to be eligible 
and you probably have many questions to 
ask. If you think you are eligible, visit or 
call your local Social Security Administra¬ 
tion office right now. Look in the phone 
book for the office nearest you. You will 
find it listed under “United States Govern¬ 
ment'’ in the white pages of the phone 
book. 

Please let us know of any problems you 
may have with SSI. If you think you 
should receive SSI and are refused it, you 
can make an APPEAL to your office. If 
you think the amount of SSI is too low, 
you should have it checked. 

If you need more help, see your VR 
counselor or write to the Deafness Center. 

SSI is not charity. If you are eligible, 
it is your right—or the right of your child 
—to collect it. Also, remember elderly 
deaf people who may not know about SSI. 
Tell them to find out if they are entitled 
to it. 

One more thing. You or someone you 
know may need an interpreter to assist 
you when you apply for SSI. The Deafness 
Center is urging Social Security to pro¬ 
vide interpreters. If you do not get good 
service, complain! If no one else pays 
attention to you, we will. We will forward 
your letters to Social Security to impress 
them with the need to help deaf people 
understand this new law. 

Remember: You must apply for SSI to 
receive it. It is very much worth the ef¬ 
fort it takes to find out if you or your 
child or someone you know is eligible. 


The Deafness Center’s “Inner City Proj¬ 
ect” is studying ways to keep deaf people 
in the mainstream of service delivery so 
that communities will be aware of the 
needs of their deaf residents. Since deaf 
people have all the same needs as hear¬ 
ing people—housing, jobs and job train¬ 
ing, education, social services—and some 
special needs of their own, it is not 
economically possible to have separate 
agencies to fill these needs only for deaf 
people. 

Agencies to- provide all of these services 
already exist in most communities, so- it 
is much more practical for deaf people 
to seek help through these agencies. But 
many deaf people do not know where to 
get the services they need, and many 
agencies are not aware that deaf people 
need their services. 

The Inner City Project’s answer to this 
problem is to create a central referral 
source where deaf people can go to find 
out what services are available in their 
community. The referral center also helps 
deaf people contact appropriate agencies 
and makes sure they get help they need. 

This model for service delivery places 
a heavy emphasis on interpreting, since 
deaf people seek help from agencies whose 
staff members are not skilled in com¬ 
municating with them. So one of the most 
important functions of the referral center 
is to see that interpreters are available 
to assist deaf people when they visit 
agencies. 

Before testing the model in New York 
City, project staff conducted a special 
census to find out how many deaf people 
live in New York City and what services 
they need. One of the surprising findings 


is that there are many more deaf people 
6-16 years old than there are 25-44 years 
old in New York. This means that there 
will be a much greater need for vocational 
rehabilitation services in the next 5-10 
years, as the increased numbers of deaf 
children and teenagers grow up. 

The census also found that race was a 
very important factor in the annual in¬ 
come of deaf workers. The average white 
deaf family earns $8,099 yearly, while non¬ 
white deaf families average only $5,539. 
These figures show the importance of job 
training programs and of ways to upgrade 
deaf people who are currently employed, 
especially deaf minority group members. 

Another preliminary task was a survey 
of social service agencies in New York 
City. The survey was conducted to find 
out how many agencies were interested 
in serving deaf people and to determine 
what experience each agency had in work¬ 
ing with deaf clients. An overwhelming 
majority of agencies responded that they 
would welcome deaf clients. Ninety per¬ 
cent of agencies who do not specialize in 
work with deaf people indicated a desire 
to increase their services to the deaf 
community, but they added that they 
would need help from experts to make 
sure they could provide adequate service. 
Using the model proposed by the Inner 
City Project, this help can be provided by 
the central referral source. 

The service delivery model is now being 
tested in two different settings—at Martin 
Luther King Hospital, in the Bronx, N.Y., 
and at the Goodwill Rehabilitation Center, 
in Winston-Salem, N.C. Project staff are 
also planning to test the model in New 
Jersey, but no specific location has been 
chosen yet. 


Drama Department—Gallaudet College 

POSITION VACANCY 

FACULTY POSITION IN DRAMA DEPARTMENT 

RANK: Instructor or Assistant Professor 

QUALIFICATIONS: 

1. A Master’s degree in some branch of theatre arts 

2. Teaching or other experiences in theatre arts 

3. Familiarity with deaf education, including manual communication. 

RESPONSIBILITIES: 

1. Teach undergraduate courses in theatre 

2. Participate in undergraduate theatre productions, including directing plays 

SALARY: 

$10,500-$14,000 for nine months 
(Dependent on qualifications) 

EFFECTIVE DATE: 

August 15, 1974 

A paid summer orientation program will be provided, starting on June 17 
thru August 9 (8 weeks) 

Gallaudet College is an Equal Opportunity Employer. 

For applications and further information, write to: 

Gilbert C. Eastman, Chairman 
Department of Drama 
Gallaudet College 
Washington, D. C. 20002 
Telephone Voice: 202-447-0605 
TTY: 202-447-0786 
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, I IMG. Announces. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME! PERSONAL, PORTABLE a 
COMPLETE TELEPHONE COMMUNICATIONS! 
THIS IS THE “MCM COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEM”* 
AND IT IS DESIGNED TO BE USED BY YOU, THE 
DEAF AND HEARING IMPAIRED. TOTAL FREE¬ 
DOM TO USE THE TELEPHONE ANYTIME, ANY¬ 
WHERE! _ 


THE “MCM COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEM” IS THE 
MACHINE TO MACHINE TELEPHONE COMMUNI¬ 
CATIONS DEVICE WITH THE PATENTED BUILT 
IN 32 CHARACTER DISPLAY AND OTHER FEA¬ 
TURES THAT CANNOT BE DUPLICATED ANY¬ 
WHERE. FOR INFORMATION ABOUT THE LOW 
COST “MCM COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEM” OR A 
DEMONSTRATION IN YOUR AREA CONTACT: 

SICO, I IMG. 1440 29th ave. OAKLAND, CA. 94601 

*T.M. of SICO,INC. (415) 535-1200 J 


IMMEDIATE 

DELIVERY 

AVAILABLE! 
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This month’s interprenews is a summary 
of the “First Annual Sign Language Con¬ 
ference” held at Gallaudet College, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., April 27, 1974. Sponsored 
jointly by the Linguistics Research Lab 
and the office of Sign Language Programs, 
the one-day conference had as its theme, 
“American Sign Language and English: 
What Lies in Between?” 

The writer cannot record all of the 
wealth of information presented at the 
conference, but will attempt to share the 
most significant statements with you. 
“Variety as the Spice of Language,” 
James C. Woodward, Jr., Linguistics Re¬ 
search Lab, Gallaudet College. 

The language situation in the U. S. deaf 
community it a diglossic continuum be¬ 
tween American Sign Language (ASL) and 
Standard English. In a diglossic situation, 
two or more varieties of the same lan¬ 
guage or two different languages exist in 
a peculiar relationship. One group of lan¬ 
guage varieties is called H (Standard 
English) and the other L (American Sign 
Language). 

Varieties of H are generally used in 
more formal situations, with certain sub¬ 
jects and users, and are considered to be 
superior to L. Acquisition of H is in 
school, where L is learned at home and 
not taught in school. Varieties of L are 
used in less formal situations with other 
subject and users. There is far more 
grammatical description and study of H. 
“This does not reflect a difference in com¬ 
plexity or usefulness between the two ex¬ 
treme types, but only a difference in peo¬ 
ple’s attitudes towards them.” 

The many terms we use to name varie¬ 
ties of sign languages imply that they are 
distinct languages. This is not the case; 
rather, the varieties between Manual Eng¬ 
lish and ASL are a continuum, an infinite 
variety with overlapping elements. 

Home is the place of inculturation for 
the hearing child; however, for most deaf 
children, the residential school is the place 
of inculturation, as he/she learns ASL 
from peers. 

Modern linguists recognize that variation 
is basic to language and that non-variation 
is disfunctional. Studies conducted with 
inner city minority groups indicate that 


not accepting a child’s variety of language 
takes away motivation. 

“Is Sign English English?/' Harry Mark- 
owicz, Linguistics Research Lab and 
Georgetown University. 

Varieties of Sign English are artificial 
coding systems and are pidgins, while 
English is a natural language. 

Speech in English and expression in ASL 
take about the same amount of time; how¬ 
ever, speech in English is about twice the 
rate of possible expression in coding sys¬ 
tems such as SEE and Sign English. This 
creates the problem of having either to 
alter the speed of speech or alter the sign¬ 
ing by leaving out signs. 

Written English is an inadequate repre¬ 
sentation of spoken English because it 
cannot convey the 1/6 of the message 
carried by stress and intonation in spoken 
English. Sign English is much like written 
English in this area; intonation and stress 
patterns are not coded in these sign sys¬ 
tems. 

The skill of reading presupposes a knowl¬ 
edge of language. Why then do we expect 
deaf children to learn language through 
reading? 

“The Flexibility of American Sign Lan¬ 
guage," Nancy Frishberg, Interpreting 
Services, National Technical Institute for 
the Deaf. 

ASL is in the group of languages that 
uses word marking (inflection) rather than 
word order to tell the function of an 
element of the language. 

ASL uses several syntactic mechanisms 
to convey meaning. Space and location 
are used to express time—the sign and 
movement are either forward or backward 
in relation to the body depending on ex¬ 
pression of future or past time. Space is 
also to categorize things and for contrast 
—one group is placed to the left of the 
body and another to the right. 

Modification of signs allows one to ex¬ 
press a slightly different meaning. For 
example, the sign for “change” made 
slowly and with the hands far apart sug¬ 
gests “gradual change.” 

Facial expression and hand-dominance 
switching are also mechanisms of ASI. 
used for emphasis. 


Edna P. Adler, Member-at-Large 


“Expressions of Negation by Two Deaf 
Girls," Marianne Collins-Ahlgren, Gallau¬ 
det Preschool. 

Expressive language of two deaf girls 
born in early 1969 has been recorded 
(written) since their infancy. Both girls 
use a wide range of constructions. 
Whether they respond in invented signs, 
ASL, pidgin Sign English or Signed English 
seems to depend on the person spoken to 
or the situation. 

The development of the two girls’ ex¬ 
pressions of negation was discussed at 
length. They used body language before 
the acquisition of signs. They then pro¬ 
gressed to negative incorporation, which 
is making of an affirmative sign and then 
turning it away from the body. For ex¬ 
ample, “Don’t know” is the sign for 
“know” and then turning it away from 
the body; the girls expressed “don’t like” 
and “don’t want” in the same fashion. 

The girls now negate objects and verbs 
and oppose a person’s actions or deny 
something and give an alternate proposal. 
A “no” at the end of the sentence has now 
moved to a position before a person or 
action. 

'Language Socialization in the Class¬ 
room," Carol Erting, Linguistics Research 
Lab. 

A preschool class in the Atlanta Area 
School for the Deaf taught by a hearing 
teacher assisted by a deaf teacher aide 
was videotaped in a variety of everyday 
situations in an attempt to study language 
and communication. 

Both the children and the teachers use a 
variety of language forms. Attitudes to¬ 
ward language variation are accepting; 
the hearing teacher is learning and using 
ASL expressions, and the deaf assistant 
uses some new signs. 

The interaction between the children and 
the teacher and between the children and 
the deaf assistant is different. Thirty per 
cent (30%) of the communication between 
the teacher and the children is of the 
initiation-response type whereas 55% of 
the communicataion between the deaf as¬ 
sistant and the children is of this type. 

The deaf assistant functions as a lan¬ 
guage teacher, interpreter and model from 
the deaf community for the children. 
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"Implementing Total Communication," 

Sandra Pickering, Pennsylvania School for 
the Deaf. 

The change in philosophy of method 
from oral to total communication at PSD 
involved more than teaching sign lan¬ 
guage to staff members. The sign lan¬ 
guage dialect used in the Philadelphia area 
was taught as well as the more widely 
accepted signs for classroom use so that 
communication would be smoother. 

Instruction has included two summer 
programs and classes for staff members 
on a weekly basis. 

"A Referential Communication Study of 
Linguistically Adult, Deaf Signers," I.King 
Jordan, Jr., Psychology Department, Gal- 
laudet. College. 

Communication of deaf teenagers and 
hearing teenagers was compared in an 
experiment where the subjects described 
photographs to each other so that the 
photographs could be selected from an 
array of pictures. 

No difference in communication ac¬ 
curacy was found. One interesting find¬ 
ing was that the rate of communication 
was faster for the deaf subjects. Perhaps 
it can be concluded that in some instances 
ASL is more efficient than English since 
it requires fewer signs than words to get 
across the same information. 

One participant from the audience com¬ 
mented that it might be better to conduct 
studies to determine what types of com¬ 
munication can be transmitted through 
sign language and English and if one 
language can communicate something that 
the other language cannot communicate. 

"How Many Please?", Harry Bornstein, 
Psychology Department, Gallaudet College. 

Counting is a useful tool in the com¬ 
parative study of language. Dr. Bornstein 
has discovered through counting that 80% 
of the signs in the sign systems SEE I 
and SEE II are the same, 10% are similar 
and only 10% are different. 

Through counting again, he determined 
the number of letters that can be trans¬ 
mitted through fingerspelling and speech. 
It turns out that speech is 2 V 2 times faster 
than fingerspelling. 

Dr. Bornstein added a personal opinion 
concerning use of sign systems, such as 
SEE I and SEE II, in the deaf community. 
He feels that the contrived sign systems 
are most useful with young deaf children 
and that after the age of eight the affixes 
have little value and will probably be 
dropped by the child from his language. 

He provides us with an answer to peo¬ 
ple who ask, "Isn’t sign language univer¬ 
sal?” A comparison of Chinese sign lan¬ 
guage and ASL reveals that few signs are 
the same in the two languages. For ex¬ 
ample, of 54 signs of family relationship 
compared, only two were the same 
("baby” and "children”). Another six 
signs looked alike, but the meanings were 
entirely different. Of 50 signs describing 
shape and size and other physical charac¬ 
teristics, 15 were the same. 


"The Ins and Outs of In and Out," William 
C. Stokoe, Jr., Director, Linguistics Re¬ 
search Lab. 

A study of sign language by a linguist 
works to discover which signs and which 
sentence structures are in a particular 
language and what mistakes are out. 

Sign language (ASL) is difficult to study 
because a hearing researcher is likely 
never to see ASL. Many highly educated 
signers will deny being familiar with an 
ASL sign or expression. And many lower 
educated signers will answer in their best 
English rather than in ASL and pretend 
to understand all that the researcher says. 

We have a double standard in schools 
for the deaf. A teacher can correct a stu¬ 
dent’s English but rarely will accept a 
student’s correction of the teacher’s ASL 
error. This points up the misunderstand¬ 
ing that only English has grammar. 

"A Parent's Perspective," Elizabeth Ann 
Wilson. 

"As parents and educators, we must 
talk about the development of a whole 
person who happens to be deaf. We have 
to ask why, for this child, everything is 
measured in relation to how well he 
speaks, or how much sound he hears and 
reproduces or if he can read that small 
part of face that moves when we speak. 

When we look at the process of develop¬ 
ment of the child, I think it is important 
to ask: 

How much does this child enjoy himself? 

How much does he enjoy us? 

How much does he like himself and us? 

How much do we enjoy him? 

How much do we like him? 

"The Effects of Stigmatized Language," 
Barbara Kannapell, Research Associate, 
Gallaudet College. 

Deafness is a stigma—something that 
sets a person apart from the others. The 
stigma of the deaf person is intimately re¬ 
lated to his or her language. The deaf 
person can sometimes "pass” until he 
starts to sign. Thus, ASL becomes the 
stigma made visible. Speech is the suc¬ 
cessful hiding of the stigma. 

Within the deaf world people are ranked, 
according to the degree that they can 
"pass” for hearing: hearing; hard of hear¬ 
ing; postlingually deaf; prelingually deaf 
with oral and English skills; prelingually 
deaf with English or oral skills; prelingual¬ 
ly deaf without oral and English skills. 

In the deaf community a deaf person 
is accepted as a person if he/she uses 
signed English, but not if he/she uses ASL. 
ASL should be openly used by all hearing 
impaired people, not only by those con¬ 
sidered "low verbal.” 

"Childrenese as Pidgin," Dennis Cokely, 
Kendall Demonstration Elementary School. 

The language of adolescents at Kendall 
School is in many ways a pidgin language. 
The students use neither ASL nor Manual 
English because there are no adequate 
models of either language variety at home 
or at school. 

Time indicators show generations of lexi¬ 
cal items, e.g., "yesterday”=anytime in 
the past. In statements there are a limit¬ 


ed number of signs with negation incor¬ 
porated into the sign. However, most 
statements are negated by ending the 
sentence with the sign "not.” 

"Childrenese” should be further investi¬ 
gated and considered for possible use in 
the educational setting. 

* ❖ 

The conference title "First Annual Sign 
Language Conference” indicates that it is 
to be held every year. It is a much need¬ 
ed experience where questions can be 
presented for further research and un¬ 
published research can be presented. 

Foreign News 

By Yerker Andersson 

Scandinavia— A second seminar in the 
language of signs was held in Copenhagen 
last year. Representatives from Finland, 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark reported 
developments in the language of signs. 
More about these developments are given 
under separate countries in this column. 

The seminar unanimously agreed to rec¬ 
ommend that the WFD finger alphabet be 
adopted by the Scandinavian countries. As 
it was hoped that the Scandinavian coun¬ 
tries would eventually have one language 
of signs, the seminar made 120 new signs. 
The next seminar will be held in Norway. 
Sweden—In This Sign by Joanne Green¬ 
berg, translated into Swedish, was well 
received by the Swedish magazine for the 
deaf. Deaf readers are encouraged to buy 
the book. 

The language of signs committee is 
revising the Swedish dictionary which 
has been printed twice. One thousand new 
signs will be included. In addition, Brita 
Jonsson of Stockholm University has con¬ 
ducted scientific investigations in the lan¬ 
guage of signs. (Comment: She is using 
Dr. Stokoe’s approach to study the lan¬ 
guage of signs.) 

The Swedish TV had a special program 
for deaf children. A father of a deaf child 
played as a clown, using both speech and 
the language of signs. An article was 
published in Swedish newspapers. An¬ 
other program, "To See What Others 
Hear,” was a language course for the 
deaf and several deaf persons in the pro¬ 
gram used the language of signs, speech 
and captions. Sweden Now announced 
that a caption device, transmitting cap¬ 
tions through electronic impulses to TV 
to appear on screen, will be available for 
sale in two years. It is as large as a 
matchbox and its price is about $100. 

It is reported in SDR-Kontakt (Vol. 84, 
No. 5) that a device producing speech has 
been invented. First, you write and feed 
a message into the device and it sends the 
message to a computer which then pro¬ 
duces it in spoken language. Its speech 
is said to be similar to human speech. 
But it cannot convert spoken words into 
written ones. 

In October, the Swedish organization for 
parents of deaf children will celebrate its 
25th anniversary. The founder of this 
organization was Oscar Lofgren, profes¬ 
sor of Semitic languages. Now it has 
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two parents of deaf children clubs (Stock¬ 
holm and Malmo) and 240 members in 
other cities. 

One of the Swedish priests for the deaf 
refused to train a woman to become a 
priest for the deaf. Another priest for 
the deaf offered to take care of her. This 
incident was reported in one of the largest 
Swedish newspapers, Aftonbladet (March 
8, 1974). Note: There are several female 
priests in Sweden but the deaf have never 
had a female priest. 

Finland —The Finnish association of the 
deaf has a committee to work on the ex¬ 
pansion of the Finnish language of signs 
to meet teaching requirements. The com¬ 
mittee has published a dictionary (in Fin¬ 
nish only) with 3,409 signs. At present, 
it hopes to find what lies between speech 
and the language of signs. 

Norway— At present the committee on the 
language of signs is working on a new 
method, similar to the Page method (a 
sign for every word) and a dictionary. 

There was a burglary in the church for 
the deaf in Oslo. Television equipment 
valued at over $20,000 was stolen. 


Gallaudet College Schedules 
Summer Workshop For Librarians 

The Edward Miner Gallaudet Memorial 
Library is sponsoring a second Workshop 
on Library Services to Hearing Impaired 
People. It will be held on the Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., campus from Tuesday through 
Friday, July 2-5, 1974. The workshop is 
designed to explore ways libraries can 
serve hearing impaired people more ef¬ 
fectively and function as a source of com¬ 
munity information on hearing impair¬ 
ment and its consequences. A team ap¬ 
proach will be utilized, bringing together 
state librarians, heads of library organiza¬ 
tions and leaders of the deaf community. 
The team will discuss organizing work¬ 
shops for staff training within their own 
states on regional and local levels. For 
further information contact: Jeanne Con¬ 
way, Public Services Librarian, Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D. C. 20002. 


Our Cover Picture 

Headquarters for the 32nd Biennial Con¬ 
vention of the National Association of the 
Deaf, Seattle, Washington, June 30-July 6, 
1974, will be the Olympic Hotel, one of 
the Pacific Northwest's finest facilities. 

National Association of the Deaf 

New Members 


Mrs. Leah Bearman _ New York 

Mrs. Providence F. Cordero - Puerto Rico 

Clara De Candis _ Pennsylvania 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas F. Dowling - Virginia 

Rev. John P. Fitzpatrick _ Massachusetts 

Jerry Lee Fox - Wisconsin 

Renee E. Green _ California 

Kevin Hawkins _ South Carolina 

Marion O. Hill - Florida 

Lome McComb - Washington 

Mrs. A. J. Meier __—.. Missouri 

Richard P. Melia _ Virginia 

Roger R. Ranger _ Washington 

Mrs. Bruce Shawver- Iowa 

Maryln St. Clair _ Maryland 

Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Wood _ North Carolina 


ALABAMA: Robert M. Cunningham, President and 
Representative, 556 Zinnia Lane, Birmingham, 
Ala. 35215. 

ARIZONA: Richard Hall, President, 2810 E. Exeter 
Street, Tucson, Arizona 85716. 

ARKANSAS: Rev. Robert E. Parrish, President, 9505 
Nolen Drive, Little Rock, Ark. 72209; Charles Helm, 
Representative, 5100 Gumsprings Road, Little Rock, 
Ark. 72209. 

CALIFORNIA: Kyle Workman, President and Rep¬ 
resentative, 3317 W. 166th Street, Torrance, Calif. 
90504; Timothy Jaech, Representative, 3050 Shade 
Tree Lane, Riverside, Calif. 92503; Tom Fishier, 
Alternate Representative, 3044 Horace Street, Riv¬ 
erside, Calif. 92506. 

COLORADO: Mrs. Howard (Josie) Kilthau, President, 
1734 West Kentucky, Denver, Colo. 80223; Ron 
Faucett, Representative, 94 South Washington #10 
Denver, Colo. 80209. 

CONNECTICUT: Walter Capik, President, 107 Bas¬ 
sett Street, New Britain, Conn. 06051; Richard 
Jimenez, Representative, 45 Maple Street, Dan¬ 
bury, Conn. 06810. 

FLORIDA: Celia McNeilly, President and Represen¬ 
tative, 12 N.E. 19 Court-108A, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 
33305; Charles R. Stanley, Alternate Representa¬ 
tive, 6666 Burpee Drive, South, Jacksonville, Fla. 

GEORGIA: Robert D. Jones, President, 7120 Grey- 
stone Drive, Riverdale, Ga. 30274; William Peace, 
Representative, 4276 English Oak Drive P-1, Atlan¬ 
ta, Ga. 30340. 

IDAHO: Otto Reins, President, 1024 California Street, 
Gooding, Idaho 83330; Jack Downey, Representa¬ 
tive, 530 Bighorn Drive, Boise, Idaho 83705. 

ILLINOIS: Lawrence Forestal, President, 17 West 
701 Kirkland Lane, Villa Park, III. 60181; Al 
Van Nevel, Representative, 1085 Arnold Court, Des 
Plaines, III. 60016. 

INDIANA: Gary W. Olsen, President, 1200 East 42nd 
Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 46205; Leslie Massey, 
Representative, 3912 North Audubon Road, Indian¬ 
apolis, Ind. 46226; Keith Young, Representative, 
4207 South Randolph Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
46227. 

IOWA: Lester Ahls, President, 1004 Cherrywood 
Drive, Cedar Falls, Iowa 50613; Representative 
unknown at present. 

KANSAS: Billy Nedrow, President, 2509 North 48th 
Terrace, Kansas City, Kas. 66104; Representative 
unknown at persent. 

KENTUCKY: Winford Simmons, President and Rep¬ 
resentative, 2102 McCloskey Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 
40210; James T. Hester, Alternate Representative, 
1104 Houstonville Road, Danville, Ky. 40422. 

LOUISIANA: Lucius E. Walker, Sr., President, 919 
Clermont Street, Baker, La. 70714; Representative 
to be chosen 60 days prior to NAD Convention. 

MARYLAND: Leon Auerbach, President and Rep¬ 
resentative, 7112 Adelphi Road, Hyattsville, Md. 
20782; Mervin Garretson, Representative, 3509 
Kayson Street, Wheaton, Md. 20906; Thomas Cus- 
caden. Alternate Representative, 308 Timberwood 
Ave., Silver Spring, Md. 20901. 

MICHIGAN: Durward C. Young, President, 3818 
Quincy, Hudsonville, Mich. 49426; Representative 
not known at present. 

MINNESOTA: Lloyd V. Moe, President and Repre¬ 
sentative, 1211 East 6th Street, Duluth, Minn. 
55805; George Hanson, Representative, 504 3rd 
Street, S.W., Fairbault, Minn. 55021. 

MISSISSIPPI: T. H. Barron, President, 315 John 
Avenue, Pascagoula, Miss.; Mrs. Allien Hudson, 
Representative, 3207 Moreland Drive, Pascagoula, 
Miss. 39567. 

MISSOURI: Paul L. Taylor, President, 6573 Scanlan 
Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 63139; Archie D. Marshall, 
Representative, 3743 Palm Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
63107; Miss Georgetta Graybill, Alternate Rep¬ 
resentative, 501 W. 11th Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
64105. 

MONTANA: Jim Pedersen, President, Box 423, Black 
Eagle, Mont. 59414; Richard Eide, Representative, 
4428 3rd Avenue, South, Great Falls, Mont. 59405; 
Edward Van Tighen, Alternate Representative, 5309 
7th Avenue, Great Falls, Mont. 59401. 


Contributions To Building Fund 

(Halex House) 


Frank Bowe, Jr. _$ 44.00 

Dee Cee Eyes Staff (In memory of Art 

Sherman) _ 28.70 

Dee Cee Eyes Staff (In memory of Duncan 

Smoak) _ 28.70 

Thomas Harmon _ 25.00 

Jack Levesque _ 4.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles N. Lowe_ 20.00 

NFSD, Indianapolis Div. No. 22 - 25.00 


NEBRASKA: E. Glen Ogier, President and Represen¬ 
tative, Box 457, Wakefield, Neb. 68784. 

NEW ENGLAND GALLAUDET ASSOCIATION: John 
F. Spellman, President, 19 Edgemere Drive, Crans¬ 
ton, R. I. 02905; Representative not known at 
present. 

NEW JERSEY: Phillip Moos, President, 180 Franklin 
Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 07003; Edgar Bloom, 
Representative, 1430 Dunn Parkway, Mountain¬ 
side, N. J. 07092. 

NEW MEXICO: Faye Falvey, President, 726 Diane 
Avenue, Las Vegas, N. M. 87701; Representative 
not known at present. 

NEVADA: Eugene A. Sullivan, President, 2837 E. 
Hickey Avenue, North Las Vegas, Nev. 89030; Rep¬ 
resentative not known at present. 

NEW YORK (ESAD): Max Friedman, President and 
Representative, 3871 Sedgwick Avenue, Bronx, 
N.Y. 10463; Albert Hlibok, Representative, 43-74 
166th Street, Flushing N. Y. 11358. 

NORTH CAROLINA: J. Sterling White, President, 
1337 Waybridge Lane, Winston-Salem, N. C. 27103; 
Doris Burnette, Representative, P. O. Box 1094, 
Raleigh, N. C. 27602. 

NORTH DAKOTA: L. Dwight Rafferty, President 
and Representative, 1314 Lynn Place, Devils Lake, 
N.D. 58301. 

OHIO: Harvey Katz, President and Representative, 
2779 Pease Drive, Rocky River, Ohio 44116; Ben 
Medlin, Representative, 1 Earhart Place, Dayton, 
Ohio 45420; Dorothy Vegas, Alternate Representa¬ 
tive, 910 Nome Avenue, Akron, Ohio 44320. 

OKLAHOMA: Jack Bertram, President, 79 West 
Mile, Salpulpa, Okla. 74066; Stanley McElhaney, 
Representative, 3133 South Boston Court, Tulsa, 
Okla. 74105. 

OREGON: George Scheler, President and Represen¬ 
tative, 2860 Brooks Avenue, N.E., Salem, Ore. 
97303; Julian Singleton, Alternate Representative, 
5654 Verda Lane, N. E., Salem, Ore. 97303. 

PENNSYLVANIA: A. Donald Roppelt, President and 
Alternate Representative, 1958 Old Welsh Road, 
Abington, Penn. 19001; Charles E. Boyd, Represen¬ 
tative, 111 Elwyn Road, Elwyn, Penn. 19063. 

SOUTH CAROLINA: J. Charlie McKinney, President 
and Representative, Rt. 11 East Croft Circle, Spar¬ 
tanburg, S. C. 29302. 

SOUTH DAKOTA: Gary Meek, Representative, 1209 
Woodlawn Drive, Rapid City, S. D. 57703. 

TENNESSEE: Robert S. Lawson, President, 709 Bar¬ 
clay Drive, S. E. Knoxville, Tenn. 37920; Represen¬ 
tative not known at present. 

TEXAS: Gwendel Butler, President, 2119 Barton 
Hills Drive, Austin, Texas 78704; Weldon Hillis, 
Representative, 126 Jewitt Drive, Robstown, Texas 
78380; Carl Brininstool, Representative, 1725 Deer¬ 
field, Austin, Texas 78741. 

UTAH: W. David Mortensen, President, 460 West 
5720 South, Murray, Utah 84107; Representative 
not known at present. 

VIRGINIA: Reuben I. Altizer, President, 1625 Col¬ 
onial Terrace, Arlington, Va. 22209; Representative 
not known at present. 

WEST VIRGINIA: Charles G. Weiner, President, 1509 
Foster Place, Steubenville, Ohio 43952; Emerson 
Hodge, Representative, 4609 Alden Road, Rockville, 
Md. 20853. 

WASHINGTON: John O'Brien, President, 811 137th 
Avenue, N. E., #201, Bellevue, Wash., 98005; Rob¬ 
ert L. Fowler, Representative, 3128 Mill Plain 
Blvd. #5, Vancouver, Wash. 98661; Clyde Ketchum, 
Representative, 1831 -8th Avenue West, Seattle, 
Wash. 98119. 

WISCONSIN: Waldo T. Cordano, President and Rep¬ 
resentative, 520 Parish Street, Delavan, Wis. 53115; 
Leonard Peacock, Alternate Representative, 510 
Racine Street, Delavan, Wis. 53115. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: June Rothenberg, Presi¬ 
dent; Alyce Slater, Representative; Albert Walla, 
Representative; Alan Barwiolek, Representative, 
Student Body Government, Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D.C. 20002. 


Parents' Association of the New York School 


for the Deaf _ 25.00 

Margaret S. Porreca (In memory of 

Norton L. Woodruff) _ 28.70 

Drs. Ray G. and Arthur Wenger _ 15.50 

Herma Salzer (Deceased) _ 500.00 


Increased Payments 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph B. Burnett _$ 155.00 

Marjorie Clere _ 135.00 
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****“* ,Si »" Pui«i. Book 


ORDER FORM PHOTO-SCHOOL FILMS, INC. 

The TOE HOLD Packet can be ordered from: 3770 Tracy Street 

Los Angeles, California 90027 

QUANTITY TITLE PRICE TOTAL 

- Three-Level Rebus/Sign Puzzle Book $4.00 _ 

50 three-level crossword & hidden word puzzles. 

No reading ability required. 

- 2-Level Rebus/Sign Puzzle Book 3.00 _ 

39 two-level crossword & hidden word puzzles, plus many 
more: plurals, opposites, contractions, etc. No spelling 
ability required. 

- Rebus/Sign Vocabulary Book 3.60 _ 

_ Teacher’s Manual and set of 46 transparency masters. 5.00 

Add 5% for shipping. Check must accompany order. California residents add sales tax. 


available soon: LET'S GENERATE SENTENCES LET'S ANSWER QUESTIONS 


A Unique New Series on Language Development for Youth and Adults 


The TOE HOLD Literacy Packet 


developed by VIRGINIA McKINNEY 


and made available through the 
cooperation of the GALLAUDET 
COLLEGE CENTER FOR 


CONTINUING EDUCATION 


The TOE HOLD packet is designed for use 
in teaching communication skills to deaf 
adolescents and adults with significantly 
below-average linguistic skills. It 
stresses mastery of a core vocabulary 
at the reading and spelling levels, and 
ability to follow commands, generate 
sentences, and answer questions. The 
vocabulary includes that used in the 
first three units of the Project LIFE 
language materials so that the literacy 
packet materials may be used in conjunction 
with the Project LIFE materials. 










The Washington State Association Of The Deaf 

invites you to 

the 32nd Biennial Convention of the 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

in beautiful 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 

June 30 - July 6,1974 

at the 

OLYMPIC HOTEL 

STANDARD SUPERIOR DELUXE 


Single _ $17.00 $22.00 $29.00 

Twin_$29.00 $32.00 $35.00 

Double_$27.00 $29.00 $35.00 


PROGRAM 


Sunday: Registration; Captioned Film (Evening); WSAD Reception and Hospitality Night for NAD 

Officers, Representatives and Presidents of State Associations. 

Monday: Registration; General Assembly Workshops; Cultural Tournament; Reception for Regis¬ 

tered Members 

Tuesday: Registration; Council of Representatives; Workshops; Cultural Tournament 

Wednesday: All-day Cruise to Victoria, B. C. 

Thursday: Registration; General Assembly; Order of the Georges Banquet; NAD Rally Night and 
Miss Deaf America Finals. 

Friday: Registration; Council of Representatives; Convention Banquet (Cocktail Hour Preceding) 

Saturday: Council of Representatives; Grand Ball 

NOTE: A program for professional people is being planned. Watch future issues for details. 

PRICE LIST 


Registration_$ 2.00 

Program Book- 2.00 

Reception_ 4.00 

Victoria, B. C. Cruise (Wednesday) (Bus and boat only; 

Round trip—Does not include meal)_12.00 

Cultural Program_ 5.00 

Banquet _15.00 

Grand Ball_10.00 


TOTAL _ 

COMBINATION TICKET 

(A $10.00 Savings) 


_$50.00 

$40.00 














OPTIONAL EVENTS 


The following are not included on Combination Ticket: 



DATE 

TIME 

PRICE 

Dinner at Space Needle 
(Meal not included) 

Sunday, June 30 

6:00 p.m. 

$2.00 

Mt. Rainier National Park 
(Meal not included) 

Monday, July 1 

8:45 a.m. 

6:00 p.m. 

$12.00 

Trip to Kiana Lodge 
(Includes bus, boat and meal) 

Tuesday, July 2 

5:00 p.m. 

10:00 p.m. 

$11.00 

Tour of Everett Boeing Plant 
(Bus only) 

Thursday, July 4 

3 hours 

$2.50 

OR 

Maritime, Land and Water Tour 
(Bus and boat) 

Thursday, July 4 

8:45 a.m. 

1:15 p.m. 

$7.25 

Visit to Seattle Center 

Friday, July 5 




(On your own) 

On your own, e.g. downtown shopping, etc. .Saturday, July 6 


NOTE: Captioned Films offered on other evenings in addition to Sunday. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE: You 

must be a member of the Na¬ 
tional Association of the Deaf, 
or a Cooperating Member 
(state) organization of the 
NAD. Bring proof of your 
up-to-date membership to the 
registration desk and AVOID 
DELAYS. 


SEATTLE CONVENTION COORDINATOR 
National Association of the Deaf 
814 Thayer Avenue 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 

Please send me a pre-registration and hotel reservation appli¬ 
cation. 


Name 


Address 
City ... 


State 


Zip 














NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of the DEAF 


Don G. Pettingill, President 


George Propp, Secretary-Treasurer Frederick C. Schreiber, Executive Secy. 


A. A. D. 

President’s Message 

By Don G. Pettingill 


9314 Wellington 
Seabrook, Maryland 20801 



This will be my last column as your President. 

In retrospect, it has been a fast and furious two years, with 
a lot of action, changes, studies and planning. 

At the Miami Beach Convention in 1972, 28 bills and resolu¬ 
tions, etc., were introduced in an effort to improve the operation 
of the NAD Home Office and its services to the most important 
people on earth . . . state association members! Thus, the major 
thrust of your President these past two years has been to im¬ 
plement, as far as possible, the mandates of the Miami Beach 
Convention. After all, what are conventions for if they are not 
intended to surface the wishes and demands of the members? 

The key issue, the Study and Monitor Committee Report on 
the Home Office, “A Management Study,” has been completed, 
and is now in the process of being implemented. Incidentally, the 
motion to establish this study committee originated in the Mary¬ 
land Association of the Deaf, being offered by the bookkeeper of 
the NAD Home Office. The motion, in turn, was introduced in 
Miami Beach by one of the Maryland Representatives. These 
knowledgeable people should be commended on their far-sighted¬ 
ness and concern towards improving the overall operations and 
image of the NAD. 

A major effort has been made to involve the NAD Executive 
Board in establishing Regional Committees, which in turn would 
create some powerful liaison between the NAD, its state associa¬ 
tions and various hearing organizations such as the Parents 
Group, PRWAD, etc. 

This lack was of prime concern in Miami Beach, but, regret¬ 
tably, results in this area have not been too satisfactory because 
of the apathy of some Board Members. State association officers, 
on the other hand, have shown a willingness to team up with 
the NAD whenever and wherever they are asked, and convinced 
that they are wanted and needed. This is one of the main rea¬ 


son why I have made it quite plain in previous columns and in 
speeches, that we want and need good, aggressive, outspoken 
Board Members who will face issues and “get in there and 
pitch.” 

Another recommendation I wish to make is the abolishment 
of the “president-elect” system. This has proven to be one of 
the most frustrating “ball and chains” around the neck of any 
new president. First, he becomes a “lame duck” the minute he 
becomes president. If I had not been so aggressive and demand¬ 
ing, I would have been quite ineffective. 

Then, too, it takes at least a year for a president to become 
familiar with his responsibilities and get his program reasonably 
well established and in high gear. By the end of two years, 
when he has finally built up a good “head of steam” for his 
steamroller, he goes over the cliff and out. This time we are 
fortunate to have a good, solid, forward-looking man in Jess M. 
Smith, but he, too, will be faced with the same dilemma. 

You can expect some fireworks in Seattle over this. 

It is suggested that the present system be phased out at the 
end of the term of the present candidates for the office. In other 
words, in 1978 we should again elect a president for a two-year 
term, with the option of succeeding himself for two more terms 
(six-year limit) and an extra term on the Board as past president 
when he “retires.” Thus, if a president has a good program go¬ 
ing, and a lot of unfinished business to take care of, he has the 
option of running again in order to finish the job. Also, the vari¬ 
ous “power cliques” would know that they could not simply wait 
for two years if they did not agree with the convention mandates 
and with the fact that the president intended to follow the wishes 
of the people! 

I have been subjected to a lot of pressure to run for President¬ 
elect in Seattle but have declined. I doubt if I could, after a 
two-year respite as past president, again build up the momentum 
of my present term. It would, in essence, be an anti-climax. 

Also, we have a very good candidate in Ralph H. White of 
Texas who is present Vice President and has a good understand¬ 
ing of current problems and potential of the NEW NAD, its 
priorities and its goals. He also has the determination and charis¬ 
ma to do an outstanding job! 

I deeply appreciate the wonderful support and encouragement 
which has been so spontaneous and morale building these past 
two years. Please keep up your interest and support for the NAD 
and the new president, Jess M. Smith. He will need it! 


Deaf Professional Workshop Planned For Seattle Convention 


Albert T. Pimentel, Workshop Director, 
has sent out to professionals an outline 
of the topics to be covered at the National 
Association of the Deaf Professional Work¬ 
shop in Seattle, Washington, June 30 
through July 5, 1974. In the past the NAD 
Workshops have attracted a large number 
of professionals who have used this op¬ 
portunity for interaction with consumers. 
A similar degree of interest and partici¬ 
pation is looked forward to during this 
year’s workshop. 

It will be to your advantage to stay for 
the whole week and take in as many work¬ 
shop areas as possible. However, for 
more specific planning the workshop 
agenda is as follows: 

I. Communication Developments—Sun¬ 
day, 3:00 p.m. 

II. Model State Plan—Monday, 10:00 
a.m. 

III. Deaf-Blindness—Monday, 2:00 p.m. 
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IV. The Income Tax Exemption, Tuesday, 
1:00 p.m. 

V. Secondary and Postsecondary Educa¬ 
tion—Tuesday, 3:00 p.m. 

VI. Telecommunications—Thursday 10 
a.m. 

VII. Parents as Consumers—Thursday, 
2:00 p.m. 

The above topics will include panels of 
professionals and consumers, distribution 
of fact sheets and brief papers by pro¬ 
fessionals where the topic needs more 
comprehensive treatment. 

Anyone who would like to participate in 
any of the workshop programs listed 
please contact Mr. Pimentel in care of 
Public Service Programs, Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege, and he will include him on the panel 
if a vacancy exists. At this writing most 
panels still have a few vacancies for 
professional participation. 


Registration for the workshop for pro¬ 
fessionals is $12.00, which entitles one to 
participate in all workshop activities, and 
also covers registration for the general 
NAD Convention. 

Professional Workshop 
June 30 - July 5, 1974 

THEME: Professional Information and 
Consumer Interaction 

I. Communication Developments 

A. Communicative Skills Program 

B. Interpreter Certification and Train¬ 
ing 

C. “New Signs” Problems, Concerns 
and Solutions 

II. Model State Plan 

A. New Federal Provisions 

B. The Role of Deaf Adult Leaders 

C. Panel Discussion: “How Do We Get 
the Show on the Road?” 
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NAD Library Needs Help ... 

Mrs. Edith A. Kleberg, NAD Librarian, appeals to DA readers for help in obtaining 
the following items: 

1. Vol. 1, No. 3 (1967) of the JOURNAL OF REHABILITATION OF THE DEAF. 
Does anybody have a copy to spare? 

2. Missing numbers of the old, old SILENT WORKER printed at the New Jersey 
School for the Deaf: Vol. 24, Nos. 2 and 3 (November and December 1911); Vol. 25, No. 8 
(May 1913); Vol. 26, No. 9 (June 1914); Vol. 28, No. 7 (April 1916); Vol. 29, No. 2 (No¬ 
vember 1916); Vol. 32, No. 9 (June 1920); Vol. 33, Nos. 5 and 8 (February and May 1921). 

3. Various issues of the SW anywhere between its first volume in 1888 up to is 
discontinuance with the June or July 1929 issue will also be appreciated. 

Minutes Of The NAD Executive Board Meeting 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

February 8, 9, 10, 1974 


III. Deaf-Blindness 

A. The Number of Deaf-Blind Adults 
in the United States 

B. Facilities in the United States for 
Children and Adults 

C. Communication and Social Needs 
—“How Can Deaf Adults Help?” 

IV. The Income Tax Exemption 

A. Several Examples of Income Tax 
Reports of Various Income Groups— 
Who Saves How Much with an Extra 
Exemption 

B. The Problem of Defining Deafness: 
“Will the Current Definition Include 
You?” 

C. The Social Concerns—‘Will an Ex¬ 
tra Exemption Cause Diminished 
Services to Deaf People?” 

V. Secondary and Postsecondary Educa¬ 
tion 

A. Curricula for Deaf Youth in Sex 
Education and Drug Information 

B. Are State Residential Schools Be¬ 
coming Multi-handicapped Deaf 
Student Facilities with the More 
Capable Deaf Youngster Not Being 
Given Adequate Educational Place¬ 
ment Options? 

C. Is the Deaf Community Involved on 
the State Level in Decisions to De¬ 
velop Postsecondary Programs? Are 
Most Postsecondary Programs Ade¬ 
quately Staffed to Serve Deaf Stu¬ 
dents? 

VI. Telecommunication 

A. Media Services and Captioned 
Films—Current Film Captioning for 
Deaf Adults and Status of Captioned 
Television Project 

B. Television Programming in the 
United States—“What is Being Done 
and How Can You Help?” 

C. Telephone Provisions for Deaf Peo¬ 
ple : Federal Legislation on Toll 
Charges: TTY’s, MCM’s, TV Phones. 
“What is Available, Special Features, 
Costs and Services?” 

VII. Parents as Consumers 

A. The IAPD—A Partnership for Pro¬ 
fessionals and the Deaf Community 

B. Developing Lobbying Strength on 
the State Level 

C. State Associations and Parents: 
“Are You Against Motherhood?” 


A Runaway Bestseller . . . 

The NAD's 

A Basic Course In 
Manual Communication 

$4.50 Per Copy 

Send orders and remittances to: 

National Association of the Deaf 
814 Thayer Avenue 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 


The meeting was called to order by 
President Pettingill at 8:12 p.m., Friday, 
February 8, 1974, in the Conference Room 
of the Edward Miner Gallaudet Memorial 
Library at Gallaudet College. Present 
were Maddox, Smith, Block, Brown, Estes, 
Skinner, Turk, Olsen, Lankenau and Pet¬ 
tingill. Absent were Propp, White and 
Sanderson. In the absence of George 
Propp, Robert Lankenau was asked to 
serve as Secretary-Pro Tern. 

President Pettingill described the ra¬ 
tionale and goals for the Board Meeting. 
He explained that the Friday night meet¬ 
ing would be a closed session and that 
reports would be brought in on Saturday. 
(Secretary-Treasurer Propp arrived at 
this time and assumed responsibility for 
the minutes.) 

The Board reviewed the tentative agen¬ 
da and suggested several additional items 
that need to be discussed. 

Hem I: There has been continuing and 
growing dissatisfaction with the proce¬ 
dures for mail voting. The major concern 
was over the problems of abstention from 
voting and over the time lag in forming 
decisions. After some discussion the Pres¬ 
ident selected a committee of Estes, 
Smith, Olsen and Propp to study various 
alternatives and report back with a formu¬ 
la for better mail-voting procedures. 
(Ralph White arrived at this time.) 

Hem II: Charles Estes reported for the 
Law Committee on clarification of residen¬ 
cy requirements of Board Members. The 
lack of specificity in the NAD Bylaws has 
created differences of opinion as to the 
residency requirements of Board Members 
within the region they are elected to serve. 
The immediate problem was the request 
from state associations for the replace¬ 
ment of Walter Brown of Region II who is 
currently a student at Gallaudet College. 
A detailed letter from the NAD attorney 
was read. After considerable discussion 
of the pros and cons Propp (Lankenau) 
moved that in view of the legal opinion 
fomulated by the NAD attorney there was 
not good and sufficient cause for the re¬ 
moval of Walter Brown from the NAD 
Executive Board. The motion was ruled 
out of order. On the basis of the argu¬ 
ment that the NAD needed this "decision 
to respond to letters from Cooperating 
Members Propp (Lankenau) resubmitted 
the motion previously ruled out of order. 


Debate indicated a need for long range 
clarification. A motion to table carried 
8 to 3. 

Smith (Olsen) moved that the Executive 
Board ask the Law Committee to prepare 
clarification in the Bylaws as to the elec¬ 
tion and continued representation on the 
Executive Board of members from each 
geographical division. On a motion by 
Olsen (Lankenau) the motion was amend¬ 
ed to read: . . . “clarification and revi¬ 
sion” . . . After some debate the motion 
as amended carried unanimously. 

It was then moved by Olsen (Lankenau) 
that the Propp (Lankenau) motion be re¬ 
moved from the table. This was done and 
on a vote the motion carried by a 6 to 4 
vote. 

Hem III: Lil Skinner was asked to re¬ 
port on the Fund Raising Committee. At 
the request of Walter Brown, Mrs. Skin¬ 
ner was asked to yield the floor so that 
the Board could discuss “meetings held 
at Mr. Brown’s home to discuss secret 
hiring practices of the NAD.” Mrs. Skin¬ 
ner consented to yield. 

The basis of this discussion was a 
Board Letter written by Brown, and the 
President and the Board were seeking 
some clarification. After some discussion 
Olsen on a point of order asked to move 
into a Committee of the Whole session. 
The Chair ruled against the point of order. 
Mrs. Skinner then asked for a recess dur¬ 
ing which informal dialogue would possibly 
clear the air. The Board agreed to a 15- 
minute recess. 

The Board then reconvened and Skinner 
continued her Fund Raising Committee 
report which is attached. On a motion 
by Smith (White) the report was tabled. 

Hem IV: On a motion by Smith (Estes) 
the Board agreed to go into a Committee 
of the Whole session to discuss freely and 
openly the general management problems 
of the NAD. It was agreed that the dis¬ 
cussion would be open, informal and off- 
the-record. The Committee of the Whole 
session lasted from 11:50 p.m. until 1:30 
a.m. Much of the information exchanged 
in this session is reflected in subsequent 
Board action. 

After returning to formal session, Block 
(Estes) moved that the NAD Board select 
a CPA to audit regularly the books of the 
NAD and that the CPA now employed by 
the Executive Secretary be dismissed. 
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The CPA employed by the Board shall be 
responsible to the Board. An amendment 
by Olsen (Propp) specified that this action 
be taken “after we set up our guidelines 
for the procedures and/or methods of 
operation.” When brought to vote both 
the amendment and the main motion car¬ 
ried without opposition. 

The meeting recessed at 2:00 a.m. 

The Board meeting reconvened at 9:00 
a.m. on Saturday morning with all mem¬ 
bers present except Robert Sanderson. 

Item V: Lil Skinner reported as chair¬ 
man of the Committee on Miami Conven¬ 
tion Proceedings and Recommendations. 
The report is attached. After some dis¬ 
cussion Estes (Block) moved that the re¬ 
port be accepted. The motion carried 
without opposition. 

Item VI: The next item on the agenda 
was a report by Willis Mann on arrange¬ 
ments for the Seattle Convention in 1974. 
There were a number of the questions re¬ 
flecting concern over the effect of the 
current energy crisis on the convention 
attendance. The major discussion was on 
the convention program, particularly over 
the place of the Cultural Program and the 
NAD Rally Night. Smith (Turk) moved 
that Thursday night of the 1974 NAD Con¬ 
vention be designated as NAD Rally Night, 
and that the finale of the Miss Deaf Amer¬ 
ica Pageant be a part of the program for 
that night. The motion carried unanimous¬ 
ly. Discussion of the need for Convention 
budget control was tabled on a motion 
by Estes (Maddox). The Board also rec¬ 
ommended that the NAD Home Office col¬ 
lect and disseminate information on al¬ 
ternative means of travel to Seattle. 

Item VII: The preliminary report of 
the Executive Secretary is attached. The 
Executive Secretary elaborated on some 
of the items in the written report and 
otherwise updated the Board on Home Of¬ 
fice activities. Major items discussed 
were: financial status of the NAD; volume 
and trends in book sales; rental of Halex 
House space; general efficiency of Home 
Office operations; publisher contracts; Jr. 
NAD reports; and numerous other aspects 
of NAD activities. After discussing con¬ 
tributions to the Building Fund, Smith 
made a recommendation which was put 
into the form of a motion by Estes (White) 
as follows: It is moved that the Board 
approve Smith’s recommendation of a 
policy change to the effect that continued 
listing in THE DEAF AMERICAN as a 
contributor to Halex House is contingent 
upon continued contributions. The mo¬ 
tion carried unanimously. 

Discussion of the Executive Secretary’s 
report continued. The Board was concern¬ 
ed over the fact that financial reporting 
which included grant funds gave the 
membership a misleading picture of the 
true financial status of the NAD. At this 
point the Board took a 15-minute recess. 

Item VIII: Dr. Bushnaq and Mr. Cram- 
matte appeared before the Board to an¬ 
swer questions about the Home Office 
Study Committee Report. Numerous ques¬ 
tions were asked. The Board received 


valuable inputs regarding accounting pro¬ 
cedures, fiscal system, the role of the 
Board in management process and ap¬ 
proaches to more efficient communication. 
The Board was reminded that it is a serv¬ 
ice organization, not a profit-making cor¬ 
poration. Any activity must be judged by 
the service it supports or generates. White 
(Turk) moved that the Board give a vote 
of appreciation to the members of the 
Study Committee. The motion carried un¬ 
animously and Dr. Bushnaq and Mr. 
Crammatte were given standing applause. 

Item VI (continued): Continuation of 
Willis Mann’s Convention Report. As re¬ 
quested the evening before Mr. Mann ap¬ 
peared with new data on convention costs. 
From the data provided the Board was 
able to come up with a convention cost of 
around $24,000 to $26,000. Major item was 
for travel of Representatives and Board 
Members. Mr. Schreiber provided ad¬ 
ditional information. From available data 
it was apparent that even with optimal at¬ 
tendance there would be a large deficit. 
On the basis of this estimate Estes (Turk) 
moved that the Board approve the Execu¬ 
tive Secretary’s suggestion that Cooperat¬ 
ing Members be asked to pay Representa¬ 
tive travel to and from the convention and 
in turn share convention profits. Put to 
vote the motion failed to carry by a 10 
to 2 vote. 

After discussing a number of alterna¬ 
tives Skinner (Brown) moved that Co¬ 
operating Members be asked to pay 50% 
of their Representative’s travel expenses 
and that 50% of the convention profits will 
be shared on a per capita basis by states 
sending Representatives to the Convention. 
The motion carried by a vote of 11 to 1. 

By executive order, Mr. Mann was ask¬ 
ed to provide the Board with the Miami 
Beach Convention report and to report on 
continuing developments with the Seattle 
Convention. 

Item IX: This item dealt with a report 
on the WFD. Mr. Mann will mail reports. 
He reported verbally that the major prob¬ 
lem at this time is to limit the program 
to available funds. 

The Board voted to take a recess for 
dinner from 5:30 until 7:30. 

The Board reconvened at 7:30. 

Item VII (continued): The Executive 
Secretary continued his report. Major dis¬ 
cussion centered on the possibility of mak¬ 
ing a bid for distribution of captioned en¬ 
tertainment films for MSCF. After con¬ 
sidering the pros and cons, Olsen (Turk) 
moved that the Board instruct the Home 
Office (Executive Secretary) to pursue 
and develop a proposal and bid for the 
distribution of captioned films. The mo¬ 
tion carried unanimously. 

The following questions were discussed 
in the presence of the Executive Secre¬ 
tary: 

1. The necessity of the Executive Secre¬ 
tary attending the PRWAD meeting, 
and a review of the guidelines on 
travel. 

2. Appointment of an Assistant Execu¬ 
tive Secretary. 


3. Appropriateness of short-term tenure 
vs. career development for the As¬ 
sistant Executive Secretary. 

4. Confidentiality of the Study Commit¬ 
tee report. 

5. Desirability of the Executive Secre¬ 
tary writing both Home Office Notes 

and DA column. 

6. The income tax exemption bill. 

Maddox (Turk) moved that the Execu¬ 
tive Secretary be relieved of his month¬ 
ly responsibility of submitting the Home 
Office notes to the DA in favor of a 
detailed report to the Board as needed. 
The motion carried without opposition. 

Estes (White) moved that the Board 
go on record as supporting Senate Bill 
2711 as proposed with the exception that 
the bill be amended so that reference to 
an 86 dB. loss shall not be taken as an 
official definition of “deafness.” The mo¬ 
tion carried without opposition. 

The Board at this point took a short re¬ 
cess from 9:45 to 10:15 during which the 
members briefly attended the D.C.-Union 
League basketball game in Hughes Gym. 

Item X: George Propp reported for 
the “Arbitration” Committee that studied 
Home Office operations. Some recom¬ 
mendations submitted by the committee 
lost their relevance and others had al¬ 
ready been implemented. The recom¬ 
mendations were offered selectively and 
the Board acted upon the following: 

Moved: That members of the Executive 
Board chair all important committees, in 
fact or ex officio. The motion carried 
without opposition. 

Moved: That the Guidelines need to be 
revised with an expanded section on the 
responsibilities of the Board. The Board, 
among other things, must develop a policy 
for making policy. Programs and priorities 
must be clearly defined and more ef¬ 
fectively communicated to the operations 
staff. After some debate the motion car¬ 
ried without opposition. 

Moved: That the NAD Executive Board 
reaffirms the validity of the Guidelines as 
an instrument of policy, and that the ma¬ 
jor function of the Executive Committee 
shall be to revise, keep current and moni¬ 
tor adherence to the Guidelines. After 
rewording the motion as stated the rec¬ 
ommendation carried without opposition. 

Moved: That Guidelines III, Section f be 
amended with the addition of the follow¬ 
ing words to the end of the sentence: 
“. . . . of the Home Office except in an 
emergency.” The motion carried without 
opposition. 

Moved: That the Law Committee be in¬ 
structed to rewrite Article VIII, Section 1, 
as to read as follows: The highest amount 
of indebtedness or liability to which the 
Association shall at any time be subject 
(excluding Halex House) shall not exceed 
twenty percent of the Association’s net 
assets. After considerable discussion the 
motion carried. 

Moved: That the Executive Secretary 
be instructed that all mail requests for in¬ 
formation on deafness be answered as 
authoritatively and considerately as pos- 
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sible. The recommendation as amended 
carried. 

Moved: That the Executive Board re¬ 
quest strict compliance with existing 
Guidelines pertaining to travel, and that 
there be no deviation without the consent 
of the Board. The motion carried with¬ 
out opposition. 

Moved: That the Board revise Guide¬ 
lines V, Section e and recommend criteria 
other than $500 for seeking legal counsel 
on contracts. On a motion by Propp (Ol¬ 
sen) this was referred to the Executive 
Committee for inclusion in the Guidelines. 
The recommendation as amended carried. 

The Board reconvened at 9:25 a.m. on 
Sunday. 

Item XI: By general consent the Fund 
Raising Committee report was removed 
from the table. After some discussion on 
ways and means of integrating various 
fund raising concepts Olsen (Block) moved 
that the Board file the report of the Na¬ 
tional Fund Raising Committee and rec¬ 
ommend that it do further study of the 
project on a national basis. The motion 
carried by a 8 to 1 vote. 

Estes (Brown) moved that the Board 
instruct the President to form a commit¬ 
tee to solicit contributions for Halex 
House on a larger level than individual 
contributions. After considerable debate 
a motion to close debate failed by an 8 to 
2 vote. After additional discussion of the 
mechanics of an effective fund raising ef¬ 
fort Lankenau (Pettingill) amended the 
motion as follows: All funds collected by 
this committee will be earmarked for a 
special fund that will be used to pay off 
the first and second trust on Halex House. 
A motion to table failed to carry by a 6 to 
5 vote. Then a vote on the amendment 
carried by a 7 to 2 vote. The main motion 
carried by a 7 to 3 vote. 

Item XII: On the basis of the Home Of¬ 
fice Study Committee Report, the Board 
discussed the desirability of employing a 
part-time consultant to streamline man¬ 
agement of the Home Office. White 
(Block) moved that the Executive Com¬ 
mittee negotiate the hiring of a consultant 
on a part-time basis to establish fiscal 
internal planning and control in the Home 
Office, subject to the approval of the 
Board. After some debate the motion car¬ 
ried without opposition. 

Item XIII: This item dealt with the ap¬ 
pointment of an Assistant Executive Secre¬ 
tary. White (Estes) moved that the Board 
take up the matter of hiring an Assistant 
Executive Secretary. The motion carried 
by a 6 to 3 vote. Involved in the ensuing 
discussion were the questions of financial 
ability to support such a position, the role 
of the consultant and other related items. 
The discussion developed so many spin-off 
problems that the Board voted to go into 
a Committee of the Whole session. Dis¬ 
cussed were general Home Office manage¬ 
ment, staff re-organization, promotion, 
guidelines and so forth. 

The Board returned to formal session, 
and the following action resulted from the 
informal discussion: 


Smith (Estes) moved that the Executive 
Board issue a specific directive to the 
Executive Secretary to the effect that 
when and if the position of Office Manager 
becomes vacant, it not be filled until 
further notice or authorization from the 
Executive Board. This motion was made 
in consideration of the fact that the job 
description for this position may be re¬ 
vised. After discussion the motion carried 
without opposition. Propp (Lankenau) 
moved that the Executive Secretary 
“freeze” all Home Office personnel in 
present job classifications pending further 
notice from the NAD Board. The motion 
carried without opposition. 

Smith (White) moved that no action be 
taken toward advertising an appointment 
of an Assistant Executive Secretary until 
recommendations regarding such position 
be received from the consultants and 
acted upon by the Executive Board. The 
motion carried without opposition. 

Olsen (Brown) moved that the Board 
issue a directive ordering the Secretary- 
Treasurer to have the mail votes and the 
minutes of the Board meeting sent to the 
Board within two week’s time. The mo¬ 
tion carried without opposition. 

Item XIV. Robert Lankenau raised a 
question concerning his appointment as 
chairman of the 1980 Centennial Conven¬ 
tion. The confusion was over the use of 
the term “ad hoc committee” in the 
Miami Beach minutes. The Council Bluffs 
minutes indicate that this was not the 
intent of the Board. Estes (White) moved 
that the Executive Board reconfirm the 
appointment of Robert Lankenau as per¬ 
manent chairman of the 1980 Centennial 
Committee and empower him to select 
committee members who will be represen¬ 
tative of the entire deaf population of the 
United States. The motion carried unan¬ 
imously. 

Mr. Lankenau then reported on the ac¬ 
tion he has taken in carrying out his 
duties as Centennial Chairman. Cincin¬ 
nati is the tentative site and a bid will 
be prepared for the Seattle Convention. 

At this time 12:20 the Board recessed 
for lunch and returned to session at 1:30 
with Ralph White presiding. 

In response to a question from the floor 
the Chair ruled that Board Members at¬ 
tending regional workshops/conferences 
will be reimbursed for expenses by the 
NAD. 

Item XV: Gary Olsen reported for the 
sub-committee on voting procedures. The 
following recommendations were made: 

1. All motions must be submitted to the 
President before being sent out to 
Board Members. This includes bal¬ 
lots sent out by the Home Office. 

2. All ballots will call for three alter¬ 
natives. Board Member can vote for 
a motion, against it or vote for de¬ 
bate. 

3. Motions must be accompanied by ra¬ 
tionale and sustaining data. 

4. Ballot sheets will be returned to the 
Secretary-Treasurer for tabulation. 
The Secretary-Treasurer must act 


within two weeks, unless permission 
for extension is received from the 
President. 

5. All motions will be acted upon with 
two-thirds majority of the votes cast, 
including abstentions. 

6. Mail vote may be allowed on TTY 
but confirmed within five days. May 
use code number. 

7. A quorum is eight votes. 

The recommendations were passed as a 
whole unanimously. 

Item XVI: DA Editor Jess Smith report¬ 
ed that the Advertising Manager of the 
DA had requested for an increase in com¬ 
pensation. Estes (Pettingill) moved that 
the NAD abolish the position of Ad¬ 
vertising Manager and assign this function 
to the Home Office. The motion carried. 

Item XVII: The Board discussed the 
question of contracts as current guidelines 
recommend legal opinion for contracts 
over $500. There was some concern over 
the use of dollars as a criteria for seeking 
legal advice. Olsen (Brown) moved that 
any purchase contract, deed or title of the 
Home Office which binds the NAD must 
have the approval of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee. The motion failed to carry. 

Item XVIII: Jess Smith raised the ques¬ 
tion of convention expenses for Board 
Members. Propp (Lankenau) moved that 
travel of Board Members to conventions 
be regarded as an operating expense in 
the conduct of NAD business operations. 
(This could be more consistent with policy 
for other Board meetings.) The motion 
carried unanimously. Estes (White) 
moved that the present $25.00 per diem, 
or the effective rate at that time, be al¬ 
lowed members of the Executive Board 
in attendance at the National Convention 
of the NAD. The motion carried unani¬ 
mously. 

Item XIX: The Executive Board on the 
matter of Gordon Allen’s resignation from 
the Jr. NAD Camp Study Committee re¬ 
acted with the following resolution by 
Block: 

Whereas it is the consensus of the Board 
that the function of the Jr. NAD Camp 
Committee was not clearly defined and 
has led to misunderstanding, 

Be it resolved that the President be 
instructed to clarify the basic functions of 
such committee and to urge the chair¬ 
man to withdraw his resignation and to 
continue his work with that committee on 
the basis of its functions as clarified. 

This statement was made for the record 
and no vote was taken. 

Also pertaining to the Jr. NAD Camp: 
Olsen (Smith) moved that the Board ac¬ 
cept the proposed camp contract developed 
and mutually agreed upon by the Execu¬ 
tive Secretary and the camp owners for 
1974. The motion carried without opposi¬ 
tion. 

Turk (Estes) moved that the Board ap¬ 
prove the appointment of Gary Olsen as 
director of the 1974 Jr. NAD Camp. The 
motion carried without opposition. 

Addenum: Estes (Lankenau) moved that 
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the Home Office Study Committee Report 
be received with the intent of implementa¬ 
tion of its recommendations as time, op¬ 
portunity and necessity may dictate. The 
motion carried unanimously. 

Estes (Maddox) moved that the Board 
adopt the following resolution: 

Whereas the Home Office Study Commit¬ 
tee consisting of Dr. Suleiman M. Bush- 
naq, Chairman; Alan B. Crammate, Wil¬ 
son Good, Dr. William E. Varriews, and 
E. Marshall Wick have given many long 
and laborious hours to their charge; 

And whereas the submitted report has 
been well received by the Board; 

And whereas the report shall be a good 
and useful tool in carrying out the ex¬ 
pressed wishes of the 1972 Convention; 

Be it resolved that the Board express 
its heartfelt gratitude to each member of 
the priceless contribution each has made. 

The resolution carried unanimously. 

By general consent the Board agreed 
that pertinent decisions of this Executive 
Board meeting be conveyed to the Execu¬ 
tive Secretary with immediate dispatch. 

The meeting adjourned at 3:00 p.m., 
Sunday, February 10, 1974. 

Respectfully submitted, 
George Propp 
Secretary-Treasurer 

Report Of The Executive Secretary 

This is being written somewhat in advance 
of the Board meeting so that it is possible that 
some of the documents mentioned may not 
be available, but we shall try to have them 
all. Due to the fact that the Executive Secre¬ 
tary has been preparing monthly reports, 
there is little to add here relative to day-to- 
day operations. And what there is to add is 
bad. As the Board is aware, during 1973 we 
have consistently claimed that the NAD was 
not in financial trouble and as the record will 
show—this has been substantiated. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the continued pressures of Watergate 
and governmental distress coupled with the 
energy crisis are beginning to have an effect 
on the NAD as well. While we are not yet 
in trouble we can project that unless things 
take a turn for the better we will be in dif¬ 
ficulties by midsummer. The reasons for this 
are many but to mention just a few: inflation 
which is hurting our staff; the general busi¬ 
ness atmosphere which creates vacancies in 
in the building and as of this point we have 
3,000 square feet of vacant space and the 
energy crisis which is or will mean higher 
costs for utilities. We are already paying 
more for cleaning services and can expect 
still more increases in printing and mailing 
costs. Basically this means that we must 
look to ways of economizing that will help us 
absorb this added burden. But before I go 
into specifics on how this might be done, let 
me add a little good news. 

We have gotten additional funds for the 
CSP program which is now fully funded 
through August and thus have hopes of 
continued funding. We have also gotten ad¬ 
ditional funds for the printing of the Census 
report which insures that we will not only 
be able to print this but also recover some 
of the costs of the Census over the years. 
We have secured increased discounts from 
Columbia University Press for Dr. Edna Le¬ 
vine’s books and we have “exclusive” rights 
to the NYU publications. So that we will 
increase the number of items we have avail¬ 
able to sell. We have also changed some of 
our processes so that now we are on a cash 
basis and only take charge orders from insti¬ 
tutions. All individual orders not accompanied 
by a check or money order are being return¬ 
ed with an explanation that our volume is so 
great we are unable to handle charge ac¬ 
counts. Whether this will result in decreased 
sales we do not know but we think that what¬ 
ever losses we have will be offset by not 
chasing down accounts payable and not losing 
money by non-collected accounts. So that we 
are no too bad off as far as this one is 
concerned. 


Again we are unable to predict the effect 
of all the fuss on our book sales either so 
that we cannot predict how much support we 
will get from books this year. Attached are 
six-month cash flow projections. We include 
the CSP and WFD grants but only for your 
information as they do not leave any room 
for pluses or minuses. The WFD report is 
based on receiving the requested $40,000 which 
has not yet been approved. As always the 
projected cash flows are made by department 
heads and I do not necessarily agree with 
them but do not feel that I should override 
what is presented. 

Since this meeting is related specifically to 
the Management Study Report, I wish to note 
that as a whole we have no objections to the 
recommendations as such although from the 
foregoing it can be seen that where there are 
costs involved, implementation can be dif¬ 
ficult. But we do regret that the study com¬ 
mittee did not choose to link up some of its 
criticisms and see how they relate to each 
other. I do not wish to take up the time of 
the Board in defending anything we have done 
because we wanted this study. We realized 
that there must be ways to do things better. 
While we had hoped that we would get a 
report that would tell us how to improve with 
what we have, the report does offer many 
good recommendations that will be implement¬ 
ed as fast as we are able. However, we do 
not agree at all with the recommendation 
that the Assistant Executive Secretary’s posi¬ 
tion be eliminated. 

We feel that although the committee was 
correct in its assumption that the Executive 
Secretary can and perhaps should perform the 
duties that were intended for the Assistant 
—what was not considered was the “training 
for the future” which is an integral part of 
this program. While it must be admitted that 
we do not contemplate the retention of one 
person for the position “permanently,” we 
in fact were hoping that we could attract 
young people who could come in, work two 
or three years, then move on to better things 
so that when the time came to select a new 
Executive Secretary the NAD would have 
several people to chose from. 

While it may be a little presumptious to say 
so—there are quite a few trained deaf admin¬ 
istrators in the U.S. today but not many who 
would want to sacrifice the security of their 
present employment for the not too steady 
future the NAD can offer. In time that will 
change I am sure but the time is not now. 
There are other minor disagreements which I 
have discussed with Dr. Bushnaq. Since they 
are minor I will not go into them here. I 
would note, however, the NAD staff is upset 
over the release of this report—they were 
told by the committee that it was to be con¬ 
fidential and feel their answers would have 
been different if they had known that the 
report would be released. 

While it is probably too much to ask for, 
what I would like is a study that would tell 
us how to make the best use of what we have 
now—how to get the most mileage out of our 
current dollar and a priority arrangement 
which would indicate what to do first as funds 
become available. In the interim we would 
like to see certain things done to ease the 
burdens here in the office. 

First, to relieve the Executive Secretary of 
either the requirement of writing monthly 
reports or of writing the Home Office Notes. 
Second, there never was any definite action 
on tabulation of Board votes, we would urge 
that this responsibility be assigned the Home 
Office because there have been increasing 
Board letters in which no action has been 
taken and we are unable to determine what 
or which should be implemented. Third, I 
also believe that some new provisions might 
be added to voting procedures such as void¬ 
ing of any motion when less than a majority 
of the board responds. Fourth, perhaps some 
changes might be incorporated into the bylaws 
which would include, as it does in many 
clubs, provision for replacing Board Members 
who do not vote consistently, or respond 
might be a better word, because some mem¬ 
bers might not wish to vote an issue but still 
should share their reasons with the rest of 
the Board. 

In this respect I would like to add that there 
have been, and I am sure there will be more, 
times when matters that could be called pure¬ 
ly administrative are put to the Board. Gen¬ 
erally we know that they are adminstrative 
but we do not always feel we are sure of our 
answers and are soliciting advice from the 
Board to help make the decisions. So even 
if the Board Member feels this is not policy, 
it helps us to get your vote. Finally, the pro¬ 
posal for state associations to pay their own 
Representatives or send volunteers. There 


are many options open to us but the main 
one is to divide the entire profit among the 
states. The main reason is that we are more 
concerned with avoiding a loss than with 
making a profit. I am not sure of the 
legality of this but cannot see any reason 
why it cannot be done on a voluntary basis. 

Please note the attached communications in¬ 
cluding the one from NYU on this tax exemp¬ 
tion business. It seems obvious that the NAD 
cannot sit idly by and disown the whole thing. 
NYU does not believe we should attempt to 
lower the dB level but that is something else. 
Any action by the NAD will be construed as 
positive and perhaps satisfy persons who have 
blamed the NAD in the past for preventing 
this extra exemption. At the same time, it is 
vital that we make an effort to prevent any 
legal definition of deafness in this bill be¬ 
cause 86 or even 82 dB is high and if other 
agencies were to adopt such a definition we 
could really suffer and must prevent this 
without opposing the bill unless the Board 
does wish to oppose the bill. Requesting a 
change in the wording and a lowering of the 
dB loss might be taken to mean endorsement 
of this bill but it is more of a preventive 
measure than an actual endorsement. We do 
not believe the NAD should endorse the bill 
because it is not a good bill since a small per¬ 
centage of deaf people can meet either the 
82 or 86 dB loss requirement. It offers a 
chance to see if 1) such a bill can pass and 
2) if it will harm the deaf as has been claimed 
in the past. At a later date if the Board 
sees fit we could try to widen the coverage 
to cover more people or leave it as is. 

I would like to recommend that the NAD 
Board officially write to President Merrill at 
Gallaudet protesting the manipulation of sign 
language by Dr. Bornstein and his staff. I 
doubt if you are aware that the childrens 
books are, I believe, deliberately contributing 
to the confusion over SEE, Signed English 
and Ameslan. These books say they are in 
“Signed English” while in reality they are in 
SEE as I understand it. Further, the same 
staff are inventing signs which contradict the 
ones we now use such as “should” as listed 
here, I have had words with Dr. Bornstein 
on “The Night Before Christmas” before but 
I do not think Dr. Merrill is really aware of 
how damaging these things are. 

We had a question from Mrs. Skinner rela¬ 
tive to fund raising and it would seem that 
the Board must consider three alternatives: 

1. Eliminate the second trust 

2. Pay off the “loans” 

3. Reduce the first trust 

Frankly from our point of view, paying off 
the second trust is the least desirable goal. 
This is because we pay only $1,000 a month on 
this and 8% interest. With only a $33,000 bal¬ 
ance, this trust will be paid off routinely by 
November 1976 if not a little earlier. Reduc¬ 
ing the loans is not as economical as reducing 
the second trust because of the lower interest 
rates and because it could be bad public rela¬ 
tions with people who have invested in the 
NAD. But it would relieve us from the pos¬ 
sibility of sudden demands on our cash. 

Finally reducing the first trust. This the 
“riskiest” and the most economical approach 
because the interest rate is highest and the 
amount outstanding is largest. To illustrate 
what I mean, I will assume that the current 
loan balance is $400,000. We pay (in round 
figures) $50,000 a year on this. 

* * 


Deafness Research & Training Center 

Dear Senator Inouye: 

Regarding S.2711 

This bill introduces a definition of deafness 
which is potentially harmful. Presently there 
is no agreed-upon meaning for this term. 
Audiology, Education, Medicine, Psychology, 
Rehabilitation—indeed all disciplines concern¬ 
ed with severe hearing impairment tend to 
define deafness in a manner reflecting the 
interest of the profession or segments of the 
profession involved. (For an extended discus¬ 
sion of this point, see Conference on the Col¬ 
lection of Statistics on Deafness and Severe 
Hearing Impairment National Institute of 
Neurological Diseases and Stroke, 1964.) 

S.2711 explicitly limits the term deafness to 
better-ear-average hearing levels of 86dB (ISO) 
or greater. Consider that by this definition 
many lifelong members of the National Asso¬ 
ciation of the Deaf would be excluded. Schools 
and classes for deaf children would be faced 
with queries from legislators about students 
who did not meet the “legal” criteria for 
deafness. Rehabilitation agencies would en¬ 
counter similar challenges. There is little 
doubt that, were S.2711 adopted, most people 
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would accept a feature which you intend only 
to limit the extent of the proposed tax benefit 
as “the law.” 

In the absence of a careful study of the 
implications of such action, I urge you to 
amend the act to delete the words deaf and 
deafness. My understanding of the reasons 
you elected the 86dB cutoff leads me to pro¬ 
pose that you merely specify the audiometric 
level without attaching it to the term “deaf.” 
Your bill would in all respects retain its ori¬ 
ginal intent without legislating the meaning 
of words in wide, though varied, use. 

These remarks are directed solely at an 
ancillary problem which S.2711 introduces; 
they in no way reflect upon the merits of 
the legislation. The difficulties which the 
definition in the law would cause the deaf 
community are substantial and unnecessary. 

Respectfully, 

(signature) 

si« * * 



again comes into use. A workshop, a panel 
discussion, a fund-raising, a benefit or what¬ 
soever, with registration fees and admissions 
being remitted in toto to the second trust 
fund. 

This contact would be mutually beneficial. 
There would be stronger associations with 
state organizations and Board Members would 
have a chance to really roll up their sleeves 
and work with grass roots people as we have 
long advocated in principle, but with little 
or no real result. The involvement of the 
whole wheel cannot help but work to the 
ultimate end of burning our mortgage papers. 

V. There is a need for more publicity from 
the Home Office and in THE DEAF AMERI¬ 
CAN for the contributions, donations and 
memorials. A page should be used for listing 
standing funds and memorials and acknowl¬ 
edgement to donors should be published per¬ 
iodically. Memorials and funds should be 
listed and kept up to date. Our Dewey Coats 
Fund, originally established by our committee, 
has been donated to the Jr. NAD, but there 
are others. 

Consistency in the encouragement, acknowl¬ 
edgement and publicity for donations is of 
paramount importance. A staff member in 
the HO might perhaps be assigned this job. 
Since we wish this to become a regular fea¬ 
ture in the DA, we would like to urge that it 
be initiated by some contributions from the 
Board at this meeting . . . any private occa¬ 
sions, anniversaries or birthdays—honors or 
acknowledgements could be commemorated 
with a small amount. Collectively and in¬ 
dividually, there never was a better time to 
start than now. Who will start the ball roll¬ 
ing? 

These are just a few of the ideas we have. 
No committee in far-off Los Angeles is going 
to make it work. No plan, however, good, 
can work by itself. We invite the involve¬ 
ment of all—from the Executive Board to the 
individual member. Any ideas that anyone 
has—any plans that you can come up with— 
share them with us, and share the work. The 
word is GO—for involvement. 

* H: * 

Voiing Procedures To Be 
Added To NAD Guidelines 
By GARY W. OLSEN, Chairman 

At the recent Executive Board meeting held 
in Washington, D. C., February 7-9, 1974, at 
Gallaudet College, President Pettingill, at the 
request of the Board Members, appointed a 
committee to establish some procedures to 
govern the Board’s Mail Vote System. 

Messrs. Smith, Estes, Olsen and Propp were 
selected to serve on the committee. 

A meeting was held and a general series of 
procedures were proposed for the Board’s 
approval Sunday afternoon. 

The Board unanimously approved the sub¬ 
stance of the procedures; however, it was 
requested that they be typed and sent to each 
Board Member for final consideration. 

When each Board Member has had 10 days 
to consider these procedures and if there is 
no response whatsoever from any, they’ll 
automatically be implemented and become 
part of the guidelines and to be the official 
voting procedures of the NAD Executive 
Board. 

If there should be any suggestions for 
changes, all correspondence must be directed 
to the President first then he will send the 
matters to the chairman for further work. 


NAD Board Mail Vote Procedures 

1. All motions shall be sent to the President 
before being sent to Board Members for 
action. 

2. All Home Office requests for considera¬ 
tion or advice or a vote must also be sent 
to the President before being sent to any 
Board Member for an opinion or vote. 

3. Each motion or request for opinion must 
be accompanied by a rationale and all possible 
related information for such action. 

4. All voting/response sheets must be sent 
to the Secretary-Treasurer within two weeks 
for tabulation. 

5. The Secretary-Treasurer will forward the 
results to the President for a ruling, distribu¬ 
tion and implementation. 

6. The Secretary-Treasurer must act within 
two weeks on all mail votes, regardless of 
responses. 

7. Two weeks shall mean ten (10) working 
days. The postmark date on the mail from 
the President shall begin the two-week al¬ 
lowed time countdown. 

The President, in case of an emergency, 
may decree any other time limits. 

8. All action requires a majority vote unless 


National Fund Raising Committee 

Report for the Executive Board 
National Association of the Deaf 
From Lil Skinner, Chairman, February 8, 1974 

Our committee is made up of members re¬ 
siding in the Greater Los Angeles area. It is 
local rather than national in the interest of 
faster communication and less dependence on 
heavy correspondence. The committee sees 
its function as advisory and more as a plan¬ 
ning committee with reliance on function 
through its membership at large. The com¬ 
mittee wishes to thank the many volunteers 
who wrote offering to be on this committee 
and take this opportunity to offer an ex¬ 
planation for the local committee makeup. 

We hope the dedicated individuals who are 
interested will read this report and work 
closely with state association officers and 
local groups. We welcome their participation 
and would appreciate hearing of their acti¬ 
vities. 

Our committee members are: Kyle Work¬ 
man, president of CAD; Donald Nuernberger, 
Treasurer, CAD; Virginia Hughes, co-ordinator 
of Interpreter Services, CSUN; Gerald Bur- 
stein, co-ordinator of Media Services, CSD, 
Riverside; Tim Jaech and Tom Fischler, CAD 
Board Members and staff members at CSD, 
Riverside, and of course, myself. 

We feel that it is of the utmost importance 
that plans for retiring the second trust deed 
of Halex House be national in scope and in¬ 
volve every member of the NAD. To reach 
this objective, we offer a diagram for a plan 
of action. 

Imagine a wheel with four large spokes 
radiating outward. At the center, the hub, 
is the Advisory Committee. The four spokes 
represent regional areas and terminate in an¬ 
other hub which represents the two board 
members of each region. From this hub, 
radiating spokes go outward to state organ¬ 
izations and to the president and/or Represen¬ 
tatives of each cooperating member associa¬ 
tion. The associations again will become hubs 
from which many spokes will terminate in 
state chapters and thence to clubs, groups 
and individuals. In this way, let us envision 
our membership at large. See the diagram. 

From the center hub, the initial correspon¬ 
dence will go to the Home Office or to THE 
DEAF AMERICAN in the form of a public 
release or a memo. The Home Office can 
initate the first vital contacts with Cooperat¬ 
ing Member associations, and thence, contacts 
made through all the terminals. This process 
can be upwards, meaning towards the hubs, 
or downwards, towards the membership. 

So much for communication processes. The 
first project we offer is called the Dol¬ 
lar a Year Club. The idea was given to us 
by Mr. Propp, and in essence, it involves get¬ 
ting as many members as possible from co¬ 
operating state associations or club affiliates 
to voluntarily join. There are no other dues, 
no officers, no meetings. All moneys col¬ 
lected will go towards the fund for retiring 
the second mortgage. There is, of course, 
no limit to the number of times a person may 
contribute to the club—either as a state as¬ 
sociation member, a club member or as an 
individual. The small amount given by each 
person is a personal investment in the NAD. 

Some of our committee members feel that 
in return for the dollar a year donation, we 
could offer a decal or an iron-on patch. The 
design for the decal would be fingers shaping 
the traditional I Love You used in the manual 
alphabet with the NAD emblem or words un¬ 
derneath. 

In California, these decals can be obtained 
for 18c each on orders of 1000, or 12c each 
for 5000. Iron-on patches may be obtained 
for about 6c each. 

We were looking for a test of this idea 
when we received a letter from Mr. Richard 



Corcoran, past president of the Empire State 
Association for the Deaf. He volunteered his 
services for whatever idea we could offer 
for him to present to the convention. We 
hastened to write to him at the hotel, but 
unfortunately after many weeks of wandering, 
the letter was returned to us—unopened. 

Thus the idea was first presented to the 
California Association of the Deaf at its bien¬ 
nial convention in September of 1973. The 
membership voted to endorse the club and 
the association hopes to have many voluntary 
members. Passage by members to accept this 
is not a constitutional enactment. The trea¬ 
surer of the CAD will attach a memo to the 
annual dues reminder going out to the mem¬ 
bership. For those who voluntary send in their 
dollar, a decal will be sent. Decals will also 
be sent out with the second mailing of dues 
reminders ... a hopeful gamble. 

Consensus of committee opinion was that 
visibility in membership of this voluntary or¬ 
ganization is needed. The decals will provide 
some. A slogan is also needed. 

The second objective, which really should 
have priority is a name for this fund. A 
name that represents the NAD or someone 
closely associated with it—either in the past 
or presently—as a collective memorial or as 
an honor. The committee would like the 
Board to come up with a name. We can 
think of several offhand—Greenmum, Far- 
quhar, Kenner, BBB, Griffing and many oth¬ 
ers. 

HI. There is a line item in the budget 
passed at the Miami Beach Convention al¬ 
locating something like $67,000 for the two- 
year period towards the second trust deed of 
Halex House. Has this been done? Could 
an amount be allotted to this fund from 
book sales? What is the feasibility of a 10% 
from book sales being budgeted for this pur¬ 
pose? 5%? 

IV. The Committee suggests a national 
NAD Month. The purpose would be fund- 
raising but it also is a source of publicity. 
Here is where local individuals can gome into 
their own and shine. Organizing a commit¬ 
tee to publicize the need for this fund and to 
help the NAD. A national N month, possibly 
in November because of the initial, or in 
January, a comparatively quiet month, should 
be designated. Here is where the Wheel 
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Kansas City Honors Two MAD Officers 



MISSOURI ASSOCIATION MEETING—A recent Missouri Association of the Deaf reception included left to 
right: Edgar F. Templeton/ Kansas City Chapter president; Georgetta Graybill, state secretary; Mayor 
Charles B. Wheeler; Paul L. Taylor, state president, and Lawrence T. Baity, state treasurer. (Photo by Paul 
Taylor) 


a 2/3 vote is required for action, such as re¬ 
consideration. 

9. A majority shall be the simple majority 
of the number of votes cast. 

10. A total of 8 votes and abstinences shall 
constitute a quorum. 

11. The definition of an abstinence is cover¬ 
ed by the NAD Bylaws, Article V, Section 2(e). 

12. Each voting and/or opinion sheet shall 
have on it the following: 

a. Name of person (signature) submitting 
the motion/opinion 

b. Date of submissal. 

c. Rationale 

d. Check boxes: ( ) For 

( ) Against 
( ) Debate 

13. A TTY vote may be used in place of a 
MAIL vote but must be confirmed in writing 
within five days. 

14. In order to assure authencity of a TTY 
call/vote an identification code must be used. 

15. An identification code (subject to 
change) is provided. 


THE ORDER OF 
THE GEORGES 


Advancing Members who maintain 
their membership in the National Asso¬ 
ciation of the Deaf for three consecu¬ 
tive years or longer are listed in the 
honor group called the Order of the 
Georges. 

Advancing Members pay $10.00 per year 
or $1.00 per month and receive THE 
DEAF AMERICAN as a part of their 
membership. Combination husband-wife 
dues are $15.00 per year or $1.50 per 
month and also include one subscription 
to THE DEAF AMERICAN. 

Advancing Members have contributed 
$30.00 to $99.00. 

Contributing Members have contributed 
$100.00 to $249.00. 

Sustaining Members have contributed 
$250.00 to $499.00. 

Patrons are Advancing Members whose 
payments have totaled $500.00. Benefac¬ 
tors are Advancing Members who have 
paid $1,000.00 or more. 

Included in the list are some Patrons 
and Benefactors whose payments entitle 
them to permanent listing, regardless of 
recent payments. 

Names in boldface type indicate addi¬ 
tions to the Order of the Georges since 
the last listing, advancements in rank or 
changes of residence. 

AFRICA 

Advancing Members 

Dr. and Mrs. Andrew Foster 

CANADA 

Advancing Members 

Chris Hawkins 
Mrs. Dorothy Benedict 
Rev. Brian Dwyer 
Mrs. Robert Ebersole 
Forrest C. Nickerson 

ALASKA 

Advancing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Keith Tolzin 

ALABAMA 
Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Baynes 

Mr. and Mrs. Clarence E. Clark, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Olen Tate 

Mr. and Mrs. Sam Rittenberg 

Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Burdick 

Jimmy Garrett 

Rev. and Mrs. Silas J. Hirte 

Maude Y. Sinclair 


More than 150 attended a reception held 
at the hall of the Heart of American As¬ 
sociation of the Deaf in honoring two offi¬ 
cers cf the Missouri Association of the 
Deaf, Inc., on March 17, 1974. The event 
was sponsored by the Kansas City Chapter 
of MAD. 

The officers, from St. Louis, Mo., were 
Paul L. Taylor, president, and Lawrence 
T. Baity, state treasurer. President Tay¬ 
lor’s wife Sally accompanied them. The 
officers launched a strong membership 

Charles W. Thorn 

Advancing Members 
Mrs. J. Dewey Brown 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Cunningham 
Gordon H. Doss 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Estes 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Onderdonk 
John T. Wheeler 

ARIZONA 

Patron 

Vito Don Diego 

Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald A. Neumann 
Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. John T. Craven 
Mr. and Mrs. G. Leon Curtis 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Sladek 

Advancing Members 
Delores Erlandson 
James G. Goodson 
Dr. and Mrs. Larry Stewart 
Edward Tillinghast 
Jon Todd 

ARKANSAS 
Sustainirg Member 
Mrs. G. Dewey Costs 

Contributing Members 

Frank Reagan 

Mr. and Mrs. Luther Shibley 

Advancing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. William Eckstein 
A. K. Junkin, Sr. 

Bert O. Miller 

CALIFORNIA 

Patron 

Mrs. Anna Coffman 

Sustaining Members 

Helen Arbuthnot 
Otto Becker 

Dr. and Mrs. Byron B. Burnes 
Gerald Burstein 
Rhoda Clark 

Mr. and Mrs. Evan J. Ellis 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy Holcomb 

Patricia Ann Kitchen 

Mr. and Mrs. Felix Kowalewski 
Mr. and Mrs. Toivo Lindholm 
Mr. and Mrs. Daniel J. Lynch 

Edward W. Miland 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Newman 

Mrs. Alleen Sutcliffe Peterson 


drive. 

The visit of Mayor Charles B. Wheeler 
of Kansas City, Mo., was a great inspira¬ 
tion to all of the audience. It was really 
amazing to see so many new members 
signed up with MAD. 

The reception was coordinated by Chair¬ 
man Georgetta Graybill and all the ladies 
of the K. C. Chapter. 

According to the last report, the Mis¬ 
souri Association of the Deaf has 345 
members. 

Catherine Ramger 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray Stallo 
Helen Wallace 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Wood 

Contributing Members 
Mrs. Tom L. Anderson 
D. W. Balacaier 
Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas Bello 
Dr. Richard Brill 
Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Brightwell 
F. A. Caligiuri 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert F. Christenberr.v 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter G. Chase 

Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Christian 

R. D. Cosgrove 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Dauger 

Mrs. Jordan Davis 

Mr. and Mrs. Louie Fant, Jr. 

Frank Gaines 

Nettie Mae Garber 

Mrs. Bessie Howson 

Mr. and Mrs. Leo Jacobs 

Mr. and Mrs. Alvin Klugman 

Edgar L. Lowell 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. Miller 

Ralph F. Neesam 

June Newkirk 

Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Otterbeck 

Mr. and Mrs. William Pascoe 
David Peterson 
Mi*, and Mrs. Ray Rasmus 
Mr. and Mrs. John S. Reed 
Mrs. Edna Mae Root 
Baurice Saber 

Mr. and Mrs. Angelo Skropeta 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Skinner 

Stanley F. Smith 

John F. Tracy 

Mr. and Mrs. Gabriel Vertz 

Cecile Willman 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Wright 

Advancing Members 

Susan Bell 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert Carr 

Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Carlson 

Daniel Clere 

Mrs. Thomas Collins 

Paul M. Culton 

Patricia Dorrance 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Ebbitt 

Mrs. Holly Elliott 

Mrs. Edward Everett 

Mrs. Imogene Guire 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Hahn, Sr. 

Lyle A. Hinks 

Mr. and Mrs. Clyde M. Houze 
Virginia Lee Hughes 
Roger P. Johnson 
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Francis Kuntze 
Herbert Larson 
John Lopez 
Mrs. Lily Means 
Harry J. Murphy, Jr. 

Anne C. Nelson 

Donald Nuernberger 

James J. Orsi 

Mr. and Mrs. Faye Palmer 

Algene Parsons 

Thelma Pehlgrim 

Caroline Preston 

Richard Robertson 

Andrew Todd 

Hilde S. Schlesinger 

Mr. and Mrs. Herb Schreiber 

Mrs. Martin Schuetz 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Sottak 

Judy Tingley 

Marguerite Stocksick 

Harry Tremaine 

Jane Wilk 

Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Witczak 

William Woodward 

Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Zinkovich 

COLORADO 

Benefactor 

Mrs. A. Greenberg 

Patrons 

Rev. and Mrs. Homer Grace 

Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Blankis 
Mr. and Mrs. Jerome Moers 
Carol Sponable 

Advancing Members 
Bertha Kondrotis 
Mrs. Esther Seanor 

CONNECTICUT 

Patron 

Michael Lapides 

Sustaining Members 
Dr. and Mrs. E. B. Boatner 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Vinci 

Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Brasel 
Mr. and Mrs. David Cole 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. Sampson 
Anne Zaharevitz 

Advancing Members 
Richard L. Babb 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Berke 
Rev. Robert D. Bergin 
Bernard Bragg 
Anthony J. Burton 
Patrick Graybill 
Helen Powers 
Edmond Cassetti 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Haffty 
Mr. and Mrs. Emil Ladner 
Dorothy Miles 

Mr. and Mrs. Emanuel Ramella 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Reston 
Fanny Yeh 

DELAWARE 
Advancing Member 
Hilary R. Ainbender 

William Pickhardt 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Patrons 

Dr. and Mrs. Richard Phillips 
Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Adler 

Contributing Members 

Raymond Kolander 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Miller 

Peter Ries 

Emma Caroline Souder 

Advancing Members 
Donald Bangs 
Miss Patricia Edelin 
Charles A. Gilmore 
Bernard Greenberg 
Dr. Gerilee Gustason 
Susan Ann Jackson 
Barbara Kannapell 
Dr. and Mrs. Edward C. Merrill, Jr. 
Miss Betty G. Miller 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard McAleer 
Edgar B. Porter 
Dr. J. S. Schuchman 
Dr. William C. Stokoe, Jr. 

Dr. Norman Tully 
Charles H. Yeager 

FLORIDA 

Benefactor 

Edmund F. Bumann 

Patrons 

Mrs. Marcus Kenner 
Mrs. Thomas W. Osborne 


Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Abe Goodstein 

Mrs. Robert M. Greenmun 
Esther Hoppaugh 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Legrand Klock 
Mr. and Mis. S. Rozelle McCall 
Dr. and Mrs. William J. McClure 
Mr. and Mrs. James Pritchard, Jr. 

Contributing Members 
Edwin O. Benedict 
FRANK HOPPAUGH (Memorial) 
Edward Tugg 
Neil Tugg 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Werdig 

Advancing Members 
Betty Edwards 
Mr. and Mrs. Larry Harrod 
Miss Sonia Hernandez 
Mrs. Aletha Hunziker 
Edward L. Kivett 
Wells C. Logan, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert McClintock 

Larry Puckett 

Lawrence Samuelson 

Eugene Stockton 

Nina Mae Strader 

Robert J. Thomson 

Mr. and Mrs. Norman C. Throyer 

Vera Welsh 


GEORGIA 

Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Max Grisham 
Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Owens 
Mr. and Mrs. James E. Smith 

Mr. and Mrs. Hubert Visscher 

Advancing Members 

Jack Brady 

William E. Daughtrey, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. N. D. Johnson 
Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Prickett 

IDAHO 

Contributing Members 

Mrs. Josephine Benson 

Mr. and Mrs. Gary Mortenson 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Ronald G. Jones 
Mr. and Mrs. David Wilding 

ILLINOIS 

Benefactor 

Dr. Samuel Block 

Patrons 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwin M. Hazel 

Sustaining Members 

Mrs. E. Housen 

Mr. and Mrs. James N. Orman 
Mr. and Mrs. George Propp 
Mr. and Mrs. Gaylord Stiarwalt 
Contributing Members 
L. Stephen Cherry 
Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Davis 
Paul Dramin 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry J. Dykhuizen 
Mr. and Mrs. John W. Hammersmith 
George Pick 
Herbert Pickell, Jr. 

William B. Vogt, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Moehle 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Yowell 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert R. Anderson 
Mr. and Mrs. Dale R. Anderson 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence J. Brick 
Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Burke 
Paul Cantwell 
Jesse Chapman 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Forrestal 

Matti Hanners 

Lorraine Kline 

Mrs. David McMullen 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy Nelson 

Mr. and Mrs. James F. Perhai 

Kathleen Stanfield 

Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Warshawsky 

Harold D. Willis 


INDIANA 

Patrons 

Mr. and Mrs. Orville Johnson 

Mr. and Mrs. Jess M. Smith 

Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Norman S. Brown 
William Hinkley 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Marshall 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Whisman 

Contributing Members 
Dr. and Mrs. R. Harmon 
Mr. and Mrs. Gary Olsen 
Eugene Petersen 
Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Seaman 
Mr. and Mrs. James Stouse 


Advancing Members 
Julia Carmichael 
Mr. and Mrs. M. G. Cowart 

James Hampton 
Howard Watson 


IOWA 

Benefactors 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest G. Langenberg 
Contributing Members 

Anne Herbold 

Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Johnson 

Advancing Member 

Leland Ahern 

Eva L. Hagen 

KANSAS 

Sustaining Members 

Pauline Conwell 
Willa G. Field 

Mrs. Fern Foltz 
Harold Kistler 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur Ruge 

Contributing Members 

Alvin Clements 

Dr. and Mrs. C. P. Goetzinger 

Mrs. Vera Gough 

Erlene M. Graybill 

Advancing Members 
Darrell Matthews 
Mr. and Mrs. Otis H. Koehn 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert G. Matthews 
Henry W. Yahn 

Advancing Members 
Don I. Miller, Sr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Patrick McPherson 

KENTUCKY 
Sustaining Member 
Virginia Ward 

Contributing Members 

Mrs. Elizabeth Bacheberle 

Mrs. Joseph Balasa 

Mr. and Mrs. Milton Belcher 

Advancing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Brooks 

Harvey Corson 

Rev. Charles Dittmeier 

Mr. and Mrs. William Gulley 

Mr. and Mrs. James T. Hester 

Mrs. Alfred Marshall 

LOUISIANA 

Benefactor 

William C. Purdy, Jr. 

Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. David Myers 
Max M. Ray 

Advancing Members 

Mrs. Virginia Boles 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Corbett, Jr. 

Rev. Gerald Howell 
Rev. Marshall Larriviere 
Albert G. Seal 

MAINE 

Advancing Members 

Mrs. John L. Hewes 

Rev. Earl J. Thaler 


MARYLAND 

Benefactors 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick C. Schreiber 

Patrons 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward C. Carney 
Robert De Venny 

Mr. and Mrs. Mervin Garretson 

Dr. Wilson H. Grabill 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Cuscaden 
Dr. and Mrs. David Piekoff 
Dr. and Mrs. Boyce Williams 

Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Leon Auerbach 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Hutchinson 
Mr. and Mrs. Emil Rassofsky 
Mrs. Dan Reichard 
Mr. and Mrs. Roger O. Scott 
Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Sutcliffe 
Dr. and Mrs. McCay Vernon 
Debbie Sonnenstrahl 

Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack Allen 
Mr. and Mrs. Jason Ammons 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Berg 
Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Brenner 
Mr. and Mrs. William Brizendine 
Mr. and Mrs. David Burton 
James L. Casterline, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward C. Cale 
Mr. and Mrs. Gary Clark 
Mr. and Mrs. Alan B. Crammattee 
Mr. and Mrs. Alva Lee Cuppy 
Dr. Robert Davila 
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Mrs. Daisy D’Onfrio 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Lee Dorsey- 

Mr. and Mrs. Warren Drake 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Ederheimer 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Everhart 

Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Ewan, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Ferguson, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Talmadge Flanagan 

Dr. and Mrs. Victor Galloway 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack Gannon 

Dr. and Mrs. Augustine Gentile 

Mr. and Mrs. Emanuel Golden 

Mr. and Mrs. Ted Hagemeyer 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Herbold 

Mr. and Mrs. Dick Hoke 

Mrs. Ruth L. Isaacson 

Vilas M. Johnson, Jr. 

Marian A. Johnson 

Mr. and Mrs. Jerald M. Jordan 

Lee Katz 

Mrs. Virginia Lewis 

Mr. and Mrs. G. C. Keadle 

Mr. and Mrs. Willard Madsen 

Mr. and Mrs. Willis J. Mann 

Dr. and Mrs. Thomas Mayes 

John C. Miller 

Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Morton 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Moskowitz 

Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Myerovitz 

Mr. and Mrs. David Neill 

Dr. and Mrs. Ronald Nomeland 

Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm Norwood 

Terrence J. O’Rourke 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald Padden 

Rev. and Mrs. Daniel Pokorny 

Mr. and Mrs. Don G. Pettingill 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert T. Pimentel 

Mr. and Mrs. William Ramsey 

Mary Jane Rhodes 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Rose 

Mr. and Mrs. Meyer Rosenblatt 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Schribner 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Schuster 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis Schwarz 

Izora Sherman 

Ausma Smils 

Mr. and Mrs. Earl Stevens 
Mr. and Mrs. William J. Stifter 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Turk 
Mr. and Mrs. Mark Wait 

Advancing Members 

Lydia Abbott 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Ailstock 

Mr. and Mrs. George Babinetz 

Janie Baldwin 

Mr. and Mrs. Jose Berrios 

Mr. and Mrs. David Black 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis Bourne 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Brewer 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Brown 

Mr. and Mrs. William Brubaker 

Mr. and Mrs. Marwood Burr 

Lewis Cantwell 

Simon J. Carmel 

Lois Cherwinski 

R. Orin Cornett 

Joseph Deremer 

David Donaldson 

Marie E. Dykes 

Mr. and Mrs. George Dyess 

Mr. and Mrs. G. A. Eager 

Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Eastman 

Billy Emanuel 

Mr. and Mrs. William Ennis, Jr. 

Howard Feltzin 

Gertrude Galloway 

Mr. and Mrs. Asa Gatlin 

Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Goodstein 

Mr. and Mrs. John Greenleaf 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Grabill 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Haines 

Jerome G. Harbin 

Ray P. Harris 

Dorothy Havens 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Henklein 

Mrs. Bernice B. Hoeper 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holter 

Patricia Holland 

David Insley 

Paul Kasatchkoff 

Dr. and Mrs. Nathan Katz 

Barbara Kelleher 

Peggy Keough 

Hartley Koch 

Mrs. Adele Krug 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert Kurtz 

Francis Langlais 

Mr. and Mrs. Sam Langerman 

Robert Lindsey 

Mary Ann Locke 

Rex P. Lowman 

Michael Martin 

Mr. and Mrs. Harmon Menkis 
Mr. and Mrs. James McVernon 
Sue H. Mitchell 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. E. McClure 

Mr. and Mrs. Kendall Moore 
Mr. and Mrs. Patrick Murphy 

Arthur Norris 
Betty O’Rourke 
Alta W. Patterson 


Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Pelarski 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald Peterson 

Mr. and Mrs. John Popovich 

Barbara Riggs 

Dorthea Saltzman 

Kenneth L. Schiel 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Schoenberg 

Ben Schowe, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Seremetli 
Mr. and Mrs. Peter Shuart 
Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Sinclair 
Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Siger 
Mr and Mrs. George Singer 
Mr. and Mrs. William Sugiyana 
Dr. and Mrs. Allen Sussman 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald Trees 
Ann Warren 
Susanne Welsh 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Withrow 
Betty York 

Mr. and Mrs. Woodward Zimmerman 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Contributing Members 

Bernard Lofchie 
Mrs. Kimball Nash 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Aurelio Anzivino 

Rev. Robert Bossdorf 
John R. Eichorn 
Bernard Lofchie 
Alfred S. Marotta 
Dr. Richard E. Thompson 
Paul Wagstaff 

MICHIGAN 

Patron 

Oscar Hoffman 

Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin J. Beaver 
Mr. and Mrs. Omer L. Foret 

Contributing Members 
Griffin I. Crowder 
Mrs. Alvin L. Kutzleb 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Mair 
Alfred Neumann 
Judge and Mrs. Joseph Pernick 
George Rosenson 

Advancing Members 

Bert Poss 
Curtis Robbins 
Clarence Schulz 

MINNESOI A 
Patrons 

Mr. and Mrs. Gordon L. Allen 
Mr. and Mrs. Helmer Hagel 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Kuhlman 
William L. Nelson 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Schatzkin 
Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Herman von Hippel 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray W. Perkins 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur F. Peterson 

Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Gordon K. Bayne 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis Crowe 

Richard Deming 

Loraine Larson 

Mr. and Mrs. Leo Latz 

Dr. and Mrs. Wesley Lauritsen 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Sampson 

Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Schnabel 

Richard Scofield 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Stokes 

Advancing Members 
Rev. Laurence Bunde 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis Colburn 
Mrs. Julia Hefley 
Leslie Peterson 
Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Potter 

MISSISSIPPI 
Advancing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. T. H. Barron 
Mr. and Mrs. Billy Hudson 
Mr. and Mrs. Elmer V. Smith 
Mr. and Mrs. William B. Smith 

MISSOURI 

Benefactor 

Mrs. Hazel A. Steideman 

Sustaining Member 

Mrs. Bessie T. Hunt 

Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Atwood 
Richard O. Davis 
Mrs. Ruth Hawley 
Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Harrison 
Don Travis Hill 
Mrs. Thelma Kilpatrick 
Richard J. Meyer 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard D. Reed 


Advancing Members 
Georgetta Graybill 
Mr. and Mrs. Leslie C. Hall 
Wilma Hindman 
Mr. and Mrs. James C. Morris 
Mr. and Mrs. Eugene McDowell 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold Reese 
Rev. Herbert W. Rohe 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Short 

MONTANA 
Sustaining Member 

Roy Tuggle 

Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Hippe 

Walter Schley 

Advancing Members 

Richard Mullins 
Lyle Olsen 
Clarice Petrick 

Mr. and Mrs. Darwin Younggrcn 

NEBRASKA 
Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Dale P. Paden 

Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Bruce Becker 
Marie Goetter 
Mr. and Mrs. John S. Reed 
George H. Thompson 

Advancing Members 
Ben S. Delehoy 
Delbert Erickson 
Barb O’Mara 

NEVADA 

Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Kramer 

Mr. and Mrs. M. E. McGlamery 
Advancing Member 

Johnny Siders 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Advancing Member 

Hartmut Teuber 

NEW JERSEY 
Patrons 

Mr. and Mrs. Randall McClelland 
Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Lisnay 

Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Bloom, Jr. 
Viola Gaston 

Advancing Members 

Mrs. Milton Cunningham 
Thomas Gradnauer 
Philip Moos 
Evelyn Scott 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Swaim, Jr. 
Richard White 
Julius Wiggins 

NEW MEXICO 
Sustaining Members 

Dr. and Mrs. Thomas Dillon 
Marvin Wolach 

Contributing Members 
Robert J. Durio 
Marshall Hester 
Mr. and Mrs. Ramon Rodriguez 
Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Roland Fletcher 
Esperanza Latimer 
Ginny St. John 

NEW YORK 
Benefactor 

Mrs. John W. Nesgood 

Patrons 

Max Friedman 
Benjamin Friedwald 
Seymour M. Gross 
Margaret E. Jackson 

Rev. and Mrs. W. L. Lange, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Mendel 
Mario L. Santin 

Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Victor Anderson 
Mr. and Mrs. Vincent Byrne 
Robert A. Halligan 
Yates Lansing 
Bernard Teitelbaum 

Contributing Members 
Alice Beardsley 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Clere 
Madge Finley 
Joan Griffing 
Arthur Holley 
George Wm. Johnston 
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Mr. and Mrs. John Kubis 
Myer Lief 

Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Lambert 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Noel 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Panara 
Mrs. Claude Samuelson 
Dr. and Mrs. Jerome Schein 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Scouten 
Martin Sternberg 

Advancing Members 
Arlene Ackerman 
Carl G. Ayling 
Sandra Ann Le Boeuf 
Frank G. Bowe, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Phillip Bravin 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Buzzard 
Dr. and Mrs. William E. Castle 
James Conole, Jr. 

Richard W. Corcoran 
Rev. Thomas F. Cribbin 
Jessie DeWitt 
Sister Margaret Duffy 
Dr. Robert Frisina 
Loy Golladay 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert Hlibok 
Tracy Hurwitz 

Susan Krusch 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Lewis 

Dr. Glenn Lloyd 

Rev. and Mrs. Patrick McCahill 

Robert Eugene Miller 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Noel 

Richard J. Pokorny 

Harold H. Roach 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Rothschild 

Mr. and Mrs. John Schroedel 

Claire Seltzer 

Mr. and Mrs. James M. Stern 
Ruth Brown Sturm 
Dr. LeRoy Subit 
Leonard G. Zwick 

NORTH CAROLINA 
Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. John E. Crutchfield 

Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. William Simpson 
Mr. and Mrs. Carlisle Saunders 
Mr. and Mrs. Sterling White 

Advancing Members 

Marie Butkus 

Mr. and Mrs. Melvin S. Carter 

Ranee Henderson 
Mrs. Edna Rehard 

NORTH DAKOTA 
Sustaining Member 

Kenneth Blackhurst 

OHIO 

Patrons 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert O. Lankenau 

Benefactors 

Harry Benet 

Mr. and Mrs. Herman Cahen 
Walter Krohngold 

Sustaining Members 
Mrs. Bessie F. Ayers 
Rev. E. F. Broberg 
Mr. and Mrs. Norbert Pilliod 
Samuel J. Sanderson 

Contributing Members 
Mrs. Hildegarde Brown 

Advancing Members 

Hilda Barber 
J. T. Carver 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph J. Caruso 
Elizabeth Gardner 
Mr. and Mrs. Boyd Hume 
Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Daulton 
Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Katz 
Barbara T. Myers 
William S. Mihalik 
Dick Petkovich 

Rev. and Mrs. Clifford L. Smith 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Vegas 
Jack Walker 

OKLAHOMA 
Sustaining Members 
Dr. and Mrs. W. T. Griffing 
Rachel K. Wood 

Contributing Member 
Dorothy Stahmer 

OREGON 

Sustaining Member 
Helen Northrop 

Contributing Members 

Charles Bluett 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald Wray Johnson 
Mr. and Mrs. George Scheler, Jr. 
Thomas A. Ulmer 

Advancing Members 
William Brelje 
Narcissa Eden 
Lorraine Jenkins 
Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Supalla 
Ann Skalicky 
Richard Walker 
Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Welch 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

Patron 

Mrs. Evelyn C. Yolles 

Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Shultz 

Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Allan F. Bubeck, Jr. 
Dr. and Mrs. John A. Gough 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Lang 
Gary G. Lensbower 
Mr. and Mrs. John Maurer 
Dr. Yale S. Nathanson 
Rev. and Mrs. Roger Pickering 
Alice Romig 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Singerman 
Laura Turechek 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Walls 
Mr. and Mrs. Nathan Zimble 

Advancing Members 
Willis Ethridge 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Harwood 

Mr. and Mrs. George Lawther 

Ruth G. Ludivico 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward F. Morrow 

Rose S. Olanoff 

Edgar H. Shroyer 

Mary R. Smith 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Tellem 
Bodil Tvede 

RHODE ISLAND 
Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. John Spellman 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Louie Fant, Sr. 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Craig Maddox 

Mr. and Mrs. Charlie McKinney 

Barbara Stoops 

SOUTH DAKOTA 
Advancing Members 

Jerrold A. Berke 
Ike Kor 

Norman Larson, Jr. 

Ray Schmitz 
Byron Stitt 

TENNESSEE 

Patrons 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred P. Armstrong 

Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. John E. Ringle 

Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Eli Conley Akin 
Robert P. Biggs 

Advancing Members 
Patrick Bryant 
Mary Ellis Holladay 
Mary P. King 

Mr. and Mrs. Noble C. Powers 
Mrs. Patsy R. Smith 
Evelyn Taylor 

Mr. and Mrs. James H. Waynick 

TEXAS 

Benefactor 

S. E. Scott 

Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Gwendel D. Butler 

Claire Crockett 

Kathryn Caldcleugh 

Lucille Garrison 

Mr. and Mrs. D. O. King 

Mr and Mrs. George P. Larue, Jr 

Vivian Miller 

Mr. and Mrs. Isadore Shanefield 
Mr. and Mrs. Carey Shaw 

Contributing Members 
Gaino Gedriie 

Mrs. John Conn 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard V. Crow 
Eloise Markwith 

Mr. and Mrs. Julius Seeger 

W. S. Smith 

Advancing Members 

Wm. Jefferson Bethany 
Rev. R. G. Blakely 
Carl D. Brininstool 
Jack English 
Virgil Flathouse 
Gladys Horn 
L. T. Irvin, Sr. 

Walter P. Kelley 

Jo Lynn Pamulo 

Sidney Pietysch 

C. L. Prestien 

Mrs. Ron Ricks 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph White 

UTAH 

Patrons 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Burnett 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert G. Sanderson 
Contributing Members 
Richard Brubaker 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur Brubaker 


Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Burton 

Mx. and Mrs. George L. Laramie 
Mr. and Mrs. Jerry R. Taylor 
Mr. and Mrs. Ned Wheeler 
Charles H. Whipple 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Cyrus W. Freston 
Donald L. Jensen 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert J. Welsh 

VIRGINIA 

Sustaining Members 
Joyce K. Jeter 
Mr. and Mrs. Leo Lewis 
Obie A. Nunn 
Margaret Sprinkel 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Terry 

Contributing Members 
Raymond Baker 
Mr. and Mrs. Enid M. Clapp 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Core 
Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Frick 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Goodwin 
Mrs. Ashland Martin 
Mr. and Mrs. Roger McConnell 
Mrs. Iva McConnell 
Mr. and Mrs. Bernard W. Moore 
Jack O’Rourke 
Rev. Rex Purvis 
Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Shaffer 
Mr. and Mrs. Preston Smellings 

Mr. and Mrs. Conrad Stedrak 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack Wright 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred P. Yates, Jr. 

Advancing Members 
Minnie Bache 
Dr. Thomas R. Behrens 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Breech 
Mr. and Mrs. Gerald J. Buyas 
William Dailey 

Mr. and Mrs. Sandy C. Duncan 

Mr. and Mrs. George Herberger 

Raymond Koberowski 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael Marzolf 

Mr. and Mrs. John T. Mitchiner, Jr. 

Lottie Riekehof 

R. Sams Smith 

Sharon Svenningsen 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Swafford 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph F. Teta 

James Tuttle 

WASHINGTON 

Sustaining Members 
Harold Arntzen 

Mr. and Mrs. Hugo A. Holcombe 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert J. Remington 
Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Sanders 

Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. George Bclser 
Mabel C. Conklin 
Virginia Diot 

Mr and Mrs Homer Humphrey 
Mildred M. Johnson 
Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Ketchum 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Peterson 

Advancing Members 

Alice Acosta 

Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Carter 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert DeVoe 
Charles Dore 
Jack H. Ferris 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Hartz 

Mrs. Delbert Mitchell 

Elizabeth Montgomery 
Ray O’Donnell 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Sustaining Member 
Gerald A. Reed 

Contributing Members 
Marvin S. Rood 
Mr. and Mrs. Emery Nomeland 
Advancing Member 
Richard Barney 

WISCONSIN 

Sustaining Members 

Kenneth F. Huff 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred A. Maertz 

Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Coleman 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. Horgen 
Clara Meredith 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. Pagel 
Paul Spevacek 

Mr. and Mrs. David O. Watson 
Edward Weiler 

Advancing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Waldo Cordano 

Dr. Leo Dicker 

Alice Donoghue 

Irene G. Dybul 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack Hathway 

Leah Held 

Mrs. Lucile Olson 

Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Peacock 

Hilda Richey 
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UNDATED SERIES 
FOR THE DEAF 


Scripture verses dramatical^ 
, illustrated with the sign 
^K*,language! 


LITERATURE COMMUNICATING 
THE WORD OF GOD—IN PRINTED 
SIGNED LANGUAGE 


“Book Of 
a series 
prepared 
deaf! 


Books” is only the first in H These manuals answer many of 
of topical Bible studies H your questions about life 
especially for the H and God’s plan for you in 

I this contemporary society. 


This 64-page manual is 
packed full of exciting 
news! Get your first copy 
today! 


OUTSTANDING AND SPECIALLY DESIGNED“DEAF”FORMAT INCLUDES: 



j pjjj p Lessons prepared especially for the deaf 
jpjjp Basic Bible studies 
'pgr’ Topical Outlines 

jFSr* Visual concepts replace word descriptions 
pgp Large print 
Easy to study 


Book of Books 

Bible Studies for the deaf. 


pi,ice 95 


EA. 


* m 



Look for these exciting, new Bible Study Manuals to soon 
be released! 

Daily Christian Living (available July 15, 1974) 
Lessons from St. John (available October 15, 1974) 
The Holy Spirit (available January 15, 1975) 

Prepublication orders for the above manuals will be ac¬ 
cepted by the Gospel Publishing House. Manuals will be 
shipped as soon as they become available. 


SEND ORDERS NOW TO 

GOSPEL PUBLISHING HOUSE 

- 1445 BOONVILLE AVENUE. SPRINGFIELD. MISSOURI 65802 - 


GOSPEL PUBLISHING HOUSE BOOKSTORE 

1314 SECOND AVENUE, SEATTLE. WASHINGTON 98101 


WORD OF LIFE BOOKSTORE 

413 NORTH SYCAMORE ST., SANTA ANA, CALIF. 9270! 


Quantities of 10 or more 
only $1.25 each (net).* 

' ORDER NOW 

I Please send_copies of 

I Book of Books Bible Studies for 
the deaf. 

I Name _ 

Address _ 

I City- 

State _ Zip - 

| ORDER NO. 33 HT 0101 

I ‘Postage rates: 

Total Amount of Order Add Postage 
Less than $10.00 . 15% 

I $10.00—$24.99 . 10% 

$25.00—$49.99 . 9% 

$50.00—$74.99 . 7% 

^^$75.00 or more . 5% 










-—-—-—-( 

SPORTING AROUND 

With ART KRUGER, Sports Editor 

7530 HAMPTON AVE. #303, WEST HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 90046 



North Carolina School For The Deaf Did It Again! 


After putting over a memorable 2nd 
National World Games for the Deaf try¬ 
outs held in the summer of 1972, the North 
Carolina School for the Deaf was again 
a center of attention in athletics when it 
hosted a highly successful Mason-Dixon 
deaf prep basketball tournament, January 
24-26, 1974. 

And the Morganton school became the 
fifth host club in the 22-year-old M-D 
history to win the championship. Mississ¬ 
ippi was the first in 1957. Tennesse did it 
in 1965, Florida in 1968 and Alabama in 
1971. 

NCSD is a charter member of the Ma¬ 
son-Dixon and has maintained an outstand¬ 
ing record during the 22 years of its 
existence. In 1953, 1955, 1956 and 1958, 
North Carolina won the tournament, placed 
second in 1972 after a long absence from 
the tournament and third in 1973. 

This was the third time in the history of 
the tournament that North Carolina has 
been the host school. The 1974 meet was 
co-sponsored by NCSD and the Lions Clubs 
or North Carolina. 

The Mason-Dixon Schools for the Deaf 
Athletic Association Basketball Tourna¬ 
ment was founded by AAAD Hall of Famer 
Thomas Carlton Lewellyn, coach and ath¬ 
letic director for the Virginia School for 
the Deaf from 1913 until 1963. The first 
tournament was held at the Virginia 
School in 1953 with Alabama, Florida, 
Kendall (Washington, D.C.), Kentucky, 
North Carolina and South Carolina par¬ 
ticipating. Those seven teams were named 
charter members. 

Since the beginning of the event, the 
M-D meet had become the largest single 
athletic event among schools for the deaf 
in the United States. It now has 10 par¬ 
ticipating teams including Alabama, Flori¬ 
da, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Missis¬ 
sippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ten¬ 
nessee and Virginia. Only Alabama, Flori¬ 
da, South Carolina and Virginia have play¬ 
ed in all 22 tournaments. 

Tournament winners with names of 
coaches in parenthesis since 1953: 

1953— North Carolina (Carl Barber) 

1954— Mississippi (Cecil B. Davis) 

1955— North Carolina (George K. Brown) 

1956— North Carolina (George K. Brown) 

1957— Mississippi (Cecil B. Davis) 

1958— North Carolina (George K. Brown) 

1959— Virginia (Jim Dilettoso) 

1960— Alabama (Harry L. Baynes) 

1961— Mississippi (Cecil B. Davis) 

1962— Tennessee (Ronald Bromley) 

1963— Tennessee (Ronald Bromley) 

1964— Virginia (Claude Crawford) 

1965— Tennessee (Jim Collins) 

1966— Texas (Billy Snowden) 

1967— Tennessee (Dave Bailey) 


1968— Florida (Frank Slater) 

1969— Tennessee (Dave Bailey) 

1970— Virginia (Rocco De Vito) 

1971— Alabama (Alfred F. Deuel) 

1972— Tennessee (Dave Bailey) 

1973— Mississippi—(Thomas Kearns) 

1974— North Carolina (Elmer Dillingham) 

You can chalk up another major victory 
for the little guy; or, to put it another 
way, if you’re quick and agile enough, 
you’re big enough. 

Basketball still has a place for the small 
player. Monte Towe, 5-7 freshman guard, 
proved the point every time nationally 
ranked North Carolina State played and he 
was one of the main reasons why N.C. 
State defeated UCLA, 80-77, in double over¬ 
time in the NCAA semifinals at Greens¬ 
boro Coliseum recently. 

And Craig Brown proved it emphatically 
to observers of the 22nd annual M-D meet 
at Morganton. 

So did Jerome Brown, Craig’s older 
brother, and Jerome Moore and James 
Wilson, all of them teammates on the 
NCSD cage team. 

None of the four is over 5-8. 

Craig Brown, a 5-7 sophomore who pre¬ 
sents a living example of personal courage 
every time he walks across the NCSD 
campus, sparked the Bears to a 61-51 vic¬ 
tory over Georgia. 

Three years ago, Craig was riding his 
bike along a train track and couldn't hear 
the whistle. He was hit by the train and 
sustained multiple broken bones and in¬ 
juries. The doctors expressed the fear 
that he would never walk again. 

Craig has an infectious grin which he 
shows frequently when things are going 
well for the Bears, and was named the 
tournament’s Most Valuable Player by 
coaches from the 10 schools. 

The 5-7 sophomore scored 51 points in 
three tournament games and made some 
spectacular passes. He was a crowd fav¬ 
orite and excelled at both ends of the 
court. 

NCSD’s squad may have been small in 
stature, but the Bears had more of their 
share of quickness, jumping ability and 
fundamental basketball skills that over¬ 
came the great size advantages of their 
opponents. 

Georgia, which started four players over 
six feet, fell behind early in the final 
game of the tournament and the Tigers 
spent a frustrating second half trying to 
hem in the flashy little NCSD ballhandlers. 

“As small as we are, the Good Lord 
takes care of us,” said NCSD Coach Elmer 
Dillingham. “We can’t match up with 
anybody so we have to depend on funda¬ 


mentals more than they do. We work on 
fundamentals every single day and we 
work on pressure defense, too. It’s just 
wonderful.” 

To get to the finals, the Bears had 
smothered two previous foes with a variety 
of presses, but they used a 1-3-1 zone for 
most of the final game and they did not 
run the fast break as much as previously, 
but they got that early lead and went to 
ball-control tactics, including a four-cor¬ 
ner offense in the fourth period, and held 
on for the championship, their fifth in the 
22-year history of the tournament. 

Craig Brown scored 21 points in the 
title game, including eight of nine free 
throws. He scored 10 points in the fourth 
period when the Tigers made a strong bid 
to catch up. Jerome Brown, a 5-7 jun¬ 
ior, added 18 points and he was the leader 
of that early spurt which got the Bears 
in front. “He’s a varsity player,” beamed 
Dillingham. The 5-6 Moore scored eight 
points and 5-8 Wilson ran the offense. 

NCSD’s biggest player was 6-4 senior 
Vaughn Buchanan; and, with all of those 
tiny teammates, was the team’s rebounder 
and biggest inside threat. He had a great 
tournament as well, sparking on defense 
by holding the biggest players of each op¬ 
posing team well below their averages. 

Georgia, a run-and-gun club coached by 
Zeke McDaniel, Jr., was led by guard 
Michael Brown’s 15 points. The 6-0 
Brown scored 11 in the fourth period. 
Greg Petroski, a 6-2 forward, added 12 
points, while 6-4 Ray Nickelson added 
nine before being injured in a crash to 
the floor in the fourth period. 

The Bears were seeded sixth in the 10- 
team field. Georgia was seeded No. 1 
because the Tigers came to Morganton 
with a fine 8-2 record. Tennessee, 9-4, 
was seeded second; Alabama, third, Mis¬ 
sissippi, fourth, and Kentucky, fifth. 

The NCSD Bears had a 4-7 record back 
in December and were struggling, but sud¬ 
denly found the winning combination, and 
took 11 straight games, the longest winning 
streak in the school's recent history. An 
independent team without a conference af¬ 
filiation, NCSD nevertheless was invited 
to participate in the District Six 1-A bas¬ 
ketball tournament. The District Six meet 
was held at Rockingham Community Col¬ 
lege in Reidsville the last week of Febru¬ 
ary with the winner advancing to the state 
1-A championships. The Bears were 
eliminated and finished the season with 
a fine 15-9 overall record. 
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Results of the 22nd M-D tourney: 

South Carolina 65, Louisiana 30 
Florida 61, Virginia 59 

Georgia 70, South Carolina 55 
Mississippi 79, Kentucky 55 
North Carolina 73, Alabama 44 
Tennessee 71, Florida 46 

Kentucky 51, Louisiana 46 
Alabama 44, Virginia 31 
South Carolina 68, Kentucky 64 
Alabama 78, Florida 60 

Georgia 73, Mississippi 71 (overtime) 
North Carolina 66, Tennessee 56 

South Carolina 85, Alabama 70 (fifth 
place) 

Mississippi 65, Tennessee 62 (third 
place) 

North Carolina 61, Georgia 51 (cham¬ 
pionship) 

David Flaherty, head of the Department 
of Human Resources for North Carolina, 
was guest of honor for the championship 
game and threw out the ball for the title 
game. He also presented the trophies 
after the finals and he had a long evening. 

The top five teams in the tournament 
received trophies. The team sportsman¬ 
ship award went to Kentucky. 

There was a free throw trophy won by 
Michael Brown of Georgia, who made 22 of 
25 tries in a special contest. NCSD’s 
Jerome Brown was second. 

On Friday, cheerleading squads com¬ 
peted for a single award and the judging 
totals were so close they should have given 
three. The award went to Tennessee, 
which had 187 points. The NCSD girls 
were second with 186 and Kentucky's girls 
were third with 185. The selection of the 
winner was based on a competition score 
rating scale for sportsmanship, crowd con¬ 
trol, spirit and cheering routine. The 
cheering teams were rated for both on- 
court and off-court activity. Judging ihem 
were the varsity cheerleaders from Lenoir 
Rhyne College. 

In addition to his MVP trophy, Craig 
Brown also was one of 10 All-Tournament 
players who received individual trophies. 
The others included: 

Mike Holmes of Mississippi, a 6-5, 215- 
pound junior who led the tournament in 
scoring with 27, 18 and 35 points in three 
games, a total of eighty. 

Terry Thomas of Alabama, a 5-11 junior 
who scored 77 points in four games. 

Jerome Brown of NCSD, a 5-7 junior and 
Craig’s big brother. He scored 19, 21, 
and 18 points. 

Greg Petroski, 6-2 junior forward from 
Georgia. 

Don Stewart, a 6-1 sophomore flash from 
Tennessee who scored 75 points in three 
games. 

Vaughn Buchanan of NCSD, a 6-4 senior 
who arrived as a defensive leader and 
played a strong offensive game as well. 
In each game he played in the tourna¬ 
ment, the opposing team’s big man was 
held considerably below his average, a 
factor in the voting. 


Willie Wooten of Georgia, a 5-11 junior 
guard. 

Roy Freeman of Mississippi, a 5-9 fresh¬ 
man lefthander with a great outside shoot¬ 
ing touch. 

Rusty Stone of South Carolina, a 5-11 
sophomore who had led the Hornets to a 
regular season victory over NCSD back in 
December and who scored 70 points in 
three games. 

Television cameras were plentiful at the 
tournament. Ronnie Shuping of NCSD 
televised games for both students on cam¬ 
pus and visitors who could watch the 
closed-circuit sets in the concession area 
below the gym, in the student union build¬ 
ing, or on cable TV (Channel Two). There 
were a couple of big city cameramen on 
hand to shoot footage for television sta¬ 
tions in Charlotte and Ashville. 

A special word of commendation should 
go to Don Westmoreland for the success of 
the tournament. He is athletic director 
and dean of students at NCSD, and served 
as tournament director as well. Here’s 
what he said, “It is an enormous respon¬ 
sibility to house and care for the teams, 
coaches, cheerleaders and sponsors of nine 
teams. We have been fortunate to have 
good people to work with us. With the 
energy crisis and gas shortage, we would 
have been hard-pressed to have the tour¬ 
nament without the help and cooperation 
of people and agencies such as the North 
Carolina Lions Club, Grace Hospital and 
Holiday Inn of Morganton.” 

P.S. Watch for our 25th annual Deaf 
Prep Basketball Story and All American 
Selections in the June issue. 

Marra Again 

William Marra, Kansas School for the 
Deaf sports historian and also a teacher 
there, has contributed more than 50 sports 
stories to Ken Love, sports editor of the 
Olathe Daily News. And Mr. Love has 
never failed to print Marra’s articles in 
his sports column. 

The last two stories printed in the news¬ 
paper recently are reproduced here: 

“Back in 1930, a boxing match between 
Primo Camera and George Trafton was 
staged at the old Convention Hall in Kan¬ 
sas City, Mo. Trafton was knocked out by 
Camera in 54 seconds in the first round. 

“At the time, Camera stood 6-6 and 
weighed 260 pounds and was the pride and 
joy of Italy. In 1933, he won the world 
heavyweight boxing championship from 
Jack Sharkey by knocking him out in the 
sixth round in New York. 

“Before the match with Trafton got 
underway, Camera was in the hall on the 
way to his dressing room. Suddenly, he 
stopped in his tracks. He had spied a 
young woman who was strikingly beauti¬ 
ful. The woman was deaf and was con¬ 
versing with her friends in the hall. She 
was using the language of signs. 

“Despite her deafness, Camera was so 
captivated by her pulchritude that he 
wanted to meet her badly. He elbowed 


his way through the crowd and offered his 
hand to the astonished woman. Communi¬ 
cation between them became solidly froz¬ 
en. Camera could not speak or write 
English. The woman knew nothing of 
the Italian language. They just shook 
hands and nodded at each other. The 
crowd gaped in awe. 

“This writer knew the woman very well. 
She and the writer were classmates at the 
Kansas School for the Deaf during the 
early 1920s. She was one of the most 
beautiful girls ever to grace the halls of 
the School for the Deaf. Men stopped 
in their tracks not once but twice or thrice 
to look at her. She was nearly as beautiful 
as Billie Dove, a movie actress of silent 
film days.” 

And the other one . . . 

“Luther (Dummy) Taylor, an 1895 grad¬ 
uate of the Kansas School for the Deaf, 
pitched for the old New York Giants of 
the National League from 1900 to 1908. 
In one season he lost so many games, 
most of them by one run, that the stock¬ 
holders in the New York club demanded 
Taylor’s release. 

“Manager McGraw would not listen to 
the stockholders. He had confidence in 
Taylor’s pitching ability. He felt when 
Taylor settled down he would be as good 
as Mathewson and McGinnity. In 1904 
Taylor did make good, winning over 20 
games and helping the Giants capture the 
championship of the National League. 
Taylor had several more good seasons be¬ 
fore his arm became useless in 1908. This 
justified McGraw’s faith in Taylor. 

“Taylor’s greatest assets in pitching 
were mainly a fast drop ball, plenty of 
speed, good judgment in mixing them 
and a windmill motion that very often 
scared a batter. No team in the league 
cared to face Taylor when he was right.” 



MOST VALUABLE PLAYER—Dennis Vance of Min- 
nepai.l was the second person in the 30-year history 
of the AAAD to win the Most Valuable Player 
Award two straight years. The other was the 
fabled Leon Grant of Los Angeles/ who was named 
MVP three consecutive years, 1968-69-70. 
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LACD Again Successful AAAD Host . . . 

Minnepaul Again AAAD Cage Champ 

Art Kruger Again Reelected AAAD-WGB Committee Chairman 


Last year at Dallas, Tex., Minnepaul 
Athletic Association of the Deaf won its 
first AAAD national tournament. And 
this year at Madison, Wis., the Min¬ 
nesota cagers earned their sixth trip to 
the AAAD nationals by defeating Omaha, 
120-30, St. Louis, 102-69, and Denver fea¬ 
turing MVP Gary Washington in the finals, 
74-59, for the MAAD championship. 

Last year Chicago Club for the Deaf 
placed third in the AAAD show. And 
this year at Madison the Windy City lads 
won their second straight CAAD crown by 
bombing Toledo, 118-77, Buffalo, 125-54, 
and Madison in the finals, 112-89. 

Last year Pelicans Club of the Deaf 
of New York, N. Y., was sixth in the Dal¬ 
las nationals. And this year at Worces¬ 
ter, Mass., the Pelicans took their third 
consecutive EAAD title by besting Wor¬ 
cester, 74-59, Philadephia SAC, 96-65, and 
Union League in the finals, 66-62. 

Potomac Silent Club of Arlington, Va., 
earned its first trip to the nationals by tak¬ 
ing the SEAAD crown for the first time. 
In the 28th meet held in Jacksonville 
Beach hosted by Palms Club of the Deaf 
of St. Augustine, Fla., the Virginians 
easily defeated St. Augustine, 90-33, upset 
second seeded Charlotte with its fabled 
Gary Grant, 49-45, and made the trip to 
Los Angeles by walloping Miami (con¬ 
queror of seeded No. 1 MW AD of Wash¬ 
ington in the first round) in the finals, 
105-59. 

For the Los Angeles nationals Minne¬ 
paul was seeded No. 1. Chicago was in the 
No. 2 slot. Pelicans held third position 
and Potomac took possession of the fourth 
available seeding bracket. 

As in previous AAAD nationals, the top 
seeded teams had to fight hard to make 
the semifinals. Minnepaul, Chicago and 
Pelicans made it, but Potomac was upset 
by Jackson which made its fourth ap¬ 
pearance in the nationals by defeating Lit¬ 
tle Rock, 78-53, Houston, 62-32, and Dallas 
in the finals, 89-65, in a 10-team SWAAD 
meet held at Houston, Tex. 

Results of the first round games: 
Minnepaul 81, Los Angeles 70 
Jackson 92, Potomac 84 
Pelicans 82, Temple 68 
Chicago 79, Oakland 77 
After the first round games were over 
the Pelicans looked like the team to beat, 
but the New Yorkers, seeking to finish off 
an undefeated season, were defeated by 
Chicago in the semifinals, 79-62. And in 
the other semi Minnepaul made the finals 
by beating Jackson, 74-61. 

Chicago was a 8 V 2 -point favorite to beat 
Minnepaul in the championship game, but 
the defending champs played smart bas¬ 
ketball to retain the AAAD crown. They 
blew a big 20-point lead and were ahead 
by just one point late in the second half. 


But in the end, it was that incredible poise 
that never seems to desert them when 
they’re about to be shoved over a cliff 
which produced a 69-63 win over Chicago. 

By winning, Minnepaul became the only 
fourth club in the 30-year history of the 
AAAD to win back-to-back titles. Des 

Moines in 1951-52 and Milwaukee in 1954-55 
were the other teams to match this record, 
but Los Angeles with the fabulous Leon 
Grant took five straight AAAD titles from 
1966 to 1970. Minnepaul is still a young 
team and may have a chance to match 
LACD’s amazing record. 

And Dennis Vance of Minnepaul became 
the second player in AAAD history to be 
named the most valuable player of the 
tournament two straight years and it was 
an unanimous choice. His quickness and 
outstanding scoring touch made him un¬ 
stoppable. He had 21 points including 
eight points in the last few seconds when 
Minnepaul pulled away after leading by 
only one point. 

Leon Grant was the other player who 
won the MVP award at least two consecu¬ 
tive years. He was MVP three straight 
years from 1968 to 1970, while playing for 
Los Angeles. 

After the title game we went over to 
Dennis Berg, Minnepaul coach, and con¬ 
gratulated him and told him that his team 
really deserved to repeat as AAAD cham¬ 
pion. He said, “We seem to do our best 
when we get challenged.” Berg, by the 
way, got his third “Coach of the Tourney” 
award. Last summer at Malmo, Sweden, 
he did a great job in directing the USA 
basketball team to five straight WGD 
titles. 

It was fitting that Minnepaul and Chi- 



RON JOHNSON OF MINNEPAUL was the best 
guard of the 30th AAAD basketball tournament and 
directed the Minnepaul five to two consecutive 
AAAD titles. 


ago met in the finals as there were six 
players on both teams playing for the 
United States in basketball last summer. 
They were Ron Johnson, Ralph Fuecht- 
mann and Dennis Vance of Minnepaul, and 
Ken Harrison and the Olson twins. Bob 
and Dick, of Chicago. 

The three California teams were elimi¬ 
nated in the first round as expected, and 
Temple Beth Solomon of the Deaf of Ar- 
leta, Calif., FAAD Champion, was the best 
of three as it managed to reach the con¬ 
solation finals, losing to Potomac for fifth 
place, 80-78. The Blue and White Stars 
of Temple were composed of players who 
are studying for the master’s degree at 
California State University, Northridge. 

Charles Bronder, former St Mary's and 
LACD cage star, is the new coach of the 
Pelicans, who showed much improvement. 
In 1972 and 1973, the New Yorkers placed 
sixth in the nationals, and this year in the 
Los Angeles playoffs they placed third by 
beating Jackson, 98-81. And the Pelicans 
finished with a fine 21-1 record against 
deaf teams. 

In the past AAAD meets we had seen 
outstanding deaf cagers in Larry Marxer 
of Des Moines, Clyde Nutt of Little Rock, 
Carl Lorello of Golden Tornadoes, John L. 
Jackson of Little Rock, Chester Janczak 
of Milwaukee, Marvin Tuttle of Des 
Moines, Kevin Milligan of Buffalo and Los 
Angeles, Dennis Wernimont of Council 
Bluffs, Bill Schyman of Chicago and Wash¬ 
ington, Leon Grant of Los Angeles and 
Charlotte, Don Lyons of Oakland and Val¬ 
ley and Larry Thorpe of Pelicans. 

In 1974 we saw the newest outstanding 
star from Chicago, Michael Ashford who 
is six feet six inches tall and weighs 180 
pounds. He was a recent graduate of the 
deaf class of Chicago Vocational High 
School. He is one of the best all-round 
cagers we have ever seen in an AAAD 
meet. He was unstoppable in all three 
games and scored 83 points to take the 
individual scoring title. He was awarded 
a trophy for being one of two outstanding 
players of the 30th tournament. He also 
got another trophy for grabbing the most 
rebounds in three games—36. We saw 
Mike talking to Coach Charles Suiter im¬ 
mediately after the title game, and said, 
“We lost to the better team, and this was 
my first experience in the AAAD meet, 
but we will be ready next year.” 

Larry Thorpe of Pelicans garnered 81 
points in three games and received the 
other outstanding player award. Other 
top pointmakers of the tourney in three 
games were Ken Olson of Potomac with 72 
points; John Moore of Potomac, 62; 
Charles Coward of Jackson, 51; Willie 
Forrest (he was deaf prep Football Play¬ 
er of the Year in 1969) of Chicago, 50; 
Jerry Owens of Potomac, 50; Mark Nagy 
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of Temple, 49; Dennis Vanice of Minne- 
paul, 49; Pedro Medina of Minnepaul, 49: 
George Robinson of Jackson, 47, and Gar- 
lan Miller of Temple (he’s 6-6), 46. Don 
Lyons (6-5) of Oakland had 64 points in 
two games, while Tom Parker of Los 
Angeles (he’s 6-4) scored 49 points in two 
games. 

Besides MVP Vance (6-2) and those 
two outstanding players Ashford (6-6) and 
Thorpe (6-6), the two other players select¬ 
ed to the FIRST all-tournament team were 
Ron Johnson of Minnepaul (he was the 
BEST guard of the tourney) and Ken Har¬ 
rison (6-7) of Chicago. Named to the 
SECOND all-tournament team were Pedro 
Medina (6-2) of Minnepaul, Willie Forrest 
(6-2) of Chicago, Don Lyons (6-5) of Oak¬ 
land, Dick Olson of Chicago and George 
Robinson (6-1) of Jackson. 

Herman Buckman, the first American 
to get a medal in the triple jump at the 
Malmo Games, of Potomac was awarded 
a trophy for most assists in three games— 
22. And for overcoming a great size dis¬ 
advantage with hustle and poise to retain 
the AAAD crown, Minnepaul received the 
team sportsmanship trophy. 

And we had the pleasure oV watching 
Booker Turner officiating a few of those 

gamss. Reason for this is that he was 
the referee of the NCAA semifinal game 
which saw North Carolina State defeat 

UCLA, 80-77, in double overtime, ending 
UCLA’s great NCAA winning streak after 
seven straight national championships, 
nine in the last 10 years. 

Results of ail games of the 1974 AAAD 
cagefest: 


FIRST ROUND GAMES 

MINNEPAUL 81: Medina 9-0-18, Fuechtmann 7-2- 
16, Don Buchholtz 3-2-8, Johnson 7-0-14, Vance 5-2-12, 
Pat Berrigan 2-0-4, Schnoor 0-0-0, Steve Buchholtz 
4-1-9. Totals 37-7-81. 

LOS ANGELES 70: Frausto 11-1-23; Parker 7-3-17, 
Allen 5-0-10, Smith 1-0-2, Hogg 2-0-4, Jerry Moore 
7-0-14, Joyner 0-0-0. Totals 33-4-70. 

Score at half: 33-32, Minnepaul. 

JACKSON 92: Craft 9-3-21, Frost 1-2-4, George 0-1-1, 
Robinson 5-2-12, Coward 6-5-17, Brewer 6-0-12, Brent 

1- C-2, Hudson 1-0-2, Walker 9-3-21. Totals 38-16-92. 
POTOMAC 84: Ken Olson 10-2-22, Owens 7-0-14, 

John Moore 12-2-26, Buckman 3-2-8, Meyers 7-0-14, 

Burwell C-C-0, Duhon 0-0-0. Totals 39-6-84. 

Score at half: 42-36, Jackson. 

PELICANS 82: Rooney l-C-2, Massey 4-0-8, Dennis 
Berrigan 6-4-16, Wilson 3-3-9, Thorpe 14-3-31, Tom 
Samuels 0-0-0, Anderson 4-0-8, Hinds C-0-0, Guinyard 

3- 2-8, Rozynski 0-0-0. Totals 35-12-82. 

TEMPLE 68: Pakula 0-1-1, Whelton 6-0-12, Stern 

2- 0-4, Ken Pedersen 2-0-4, Nagy 8-2-18, Kcetz 1-0-2, 
Miller 6-1-13, Ellis 1-0-2, Johnny Samuels 0-0-0, Duve 
6-0-12. Totals 32-4-68. 

Score at half: 39-33, Pelicans. 

CHICAGO 79: Forrest 7-3-17, Woodside 1-2-4, Ash¬ 
ford 10-1-21, Harrison 2-6-10, Dick Olson 10-1-21, Bob 
Olson 2-0-4, Gross 1-0-2, Total, 33-13-79. 

OAKLAND 77: Reed 1-0-2, Lyons 11-3-25, O'Don¬ 
nell 6-0-12, Gary Hendrix 6-0-12, Sandoval 7-2-16, 

Barber 1-2-4, Charpentier 3-0-6, Mel Pedersen 0-0-0, 
Davis 0-0-0. Totals 35-7-77. 

Score at half: 38-33, Chicago. 

CONSOLATION SEMIFINALS 

POTOMAC 87: Ken Olson 14-2-30, Owens 7-2-16, 
John Moore 8-4-20, Meyers 3-2-8, Buckman 5-3-13, 

Burwell 0-0-0, Duhon 0-0-0. Totals 37-13-87. 

LOS ANGELES 83: Frausto 5-1-11, Allen 5-2-12, 
Jerry Moore 8-C-16, Parker 16-0-32, Smith 4-0-8, Hcgg 
2-0-4, Reineck C-C-0. Totals 40-3-83. 

Score at half: 40-38, Potomac. 

TEMPLE 70: Pakula C-0-0, Whelton 3-0-6, Stern 

4- 9-17, Ken Pedersen 1-0-2, Nagy 6-5-17, Koetz 0-0-0, 
Miller 8-2-18, Ellis 0-0-0, Johnny Samuels 0-0-0, Duve 
4-2-10. Totals 26-18-70. 
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OAKLAND 67: Reed 2-0-4, Lyons 18-3-39, O'Don¬ 
nell 4-2-10, Gary Hendrix 4-1-9, Sandoval 1-0-2, Rich 
Hendrix C-0-0, Barber 0-1-1, Charpentier 0-0-0, Mel 
Pedersen 1-0-2, Davis C-0-0. Totals 30-7-67. 

Score at half: 35-33, Temple. 

CHAMPIONSHIP SEMIFINALS 

MINNEPAUL 74: Medina 10-0-20, Vance 6-1-13, Don 
Buchholtz 1-1-3, Johnson 5-0-10, Feuchtmann 5-0-10, 
Pat Berrigan 4-2-10, Steve Buchholtz 4-0-8. Totals 
35-4-74. 

JACKSON 61: Craft 4-0-8, Frost 2-0-4, Robinson 
4-2-10, Coward 8-0-16, Brewer 4-0-8, Brent 0-1-1, 
Hudson 1-0-2, Walker 6-0-12. Totals 29-3-61. 

Score at half: 34-30, Minnepaul. 

CHICAGO 79: Forrest 6-2-14, Woodside 1-0-2, Ash¬ 
ford 17-5-39, Harrison 5-0-10, Dick Olson 3-0-6, Bob 
Olson 1-0-2, Gross 3-0-6, Jenkins 0-0-0. Totals 36-7-79. 

PELICANS 62: Rooney 1-0-2, Thorpe 7-2-16, Mas¬ 
sey 4-3-11, Anderson 3-2-8, Dennis Berrigan 5-0-10, 
Wilson 6-3-15, Hinds 0-0-0. Totals 26-10-62. 

Score at half: 40-24, Chicago. 

FIFTH PLACE GAME 

POTOMAC 80: John Moore 7-2-16, Ken Olson 9- 
4-22, Owens 9-2-20, Meyers 5-2-12, Buckman 5-0-10, 
Duhon 0-0-0, Burwell C-0-0. Totals 35-10-80. 

TEMPLE 78: Stern 5-0-10, Duve 5-0-10, Miller 6- 

3-15, N 3 gy 7-0-14, Whelton 2-0-4, Ellis 3-0-6, Ken 
Pedersen 5-1-11, Johnny Samuels 3-0-6, Pakula 1-0-2. 
Totals 37-4-78. 

Score at half 4-39, Potomac. 

THIRD PLACE GAME 

PELICAN 98: Thorpe 15-4-34, Massey 6-C-12, Wilson 
7-0-14, Anderson 7-4-18, Dennis Berrigan 3-2-8, Hinds 

3- C-6, Guinyard 1-0-2, Rooney 1-0-2, Tom Samuels 

1- 0-2. Totals 44-1C-98. 

JACKSON 81: Craft 2-0-4, Robinson 11-3-25, Brewer 

4- 0-8, Coward 9-0-18, George 6-0-12, Frost 5-0-10, Brent 

2- 0-4, Morgan 0-0-0, Walker 0-0-0, Hudson 0-0-0. 
Totals 39-3-81. Score at half: 46-40, Pelicans. 

MINNEPAUL 69: Medina 4-0-8, Vance 9-3-21, Don 
Buchholtz 3-0-6, Johnson 4-0-8, Fuechtmann 3-0-6, Pat 
Berrigan 1-0-2, Steve Buchholtz 6-6-18, Ninnemann 
C-C-0. Totals 30-9-69. 

CHICAGO 63: Forrest 6-7-19, Woodside 0-0-0, Ash¬ 
ford 11-1-23, Harrison 5-3-13, Dick Olson 4-0-8, Gross 
C-0-0, Bob Olson 0-C-0, Jenkins 0-0-0. Totals 26-11-63. 
Score at half: 32-22, Minnepaul. 

HIGHLIGHTS: Despite the energy crisis, 
there was no AAAD tournament crisis as 
around 2,000 attended the games Thurs¬ 
day evening, Friday evening and Saturday 
afternoon; over 1,200 attended the AAAD 
Hall of Fame Luncheon Friday afternoon 
and around 3,000 attended the Tournament 
Ball Saturday evening . . . International 
Hotel in Inglewood, just across from LA 
Airport (LAX) was headquarters of the 
30th AAAD Basketball-A-Rama, April 3- 
4-5-6, 1974. And one of several out-of- 
towners remarked to us that he liked this 
holel because he didn’t have to take a 
limo ride from the airport to the head¬ 
quarters. It was the closest of any pre¬ 
vious AAAD meet hosts! ... All games 
were played at Aviation High School gym 
in Redondo Beach, only a 15-minute ride 
from the headquarters. The gym seats 
only 2,000, and we thought it was just 
right for a tournament held in LA, but we 
were mistaken. We should have secured 
a bigger gym, but please remember that 
LACD had only one year to prepare for 
the 30th AAAD show and the committee 
had a very difficult time securing a gym 
even with the help of the local Chamber 
of Commerce. It was a SRO affair during 
those three sessions of the games, and 
there were shuttle buses available from 
hotel to gym and back for those who 
didn’t have cars . . . The "Get-Acquainted 
Dinner" given for the members of the 
Local Committee and the AAAD VIPS 
of the past and present was held at the 
penthouse of the hotel. There ihey got a 
wonderful view of the Los Angeles Airport 
. . . John Buckmaster of Erwin, S.D., in 


his first term as AAAD president did a 
swell job in presiding over the meetings 
of the AAAD Executive Committee and 
the AAAD Board of Directors, and we 
were especially happy because the meet¬ 
ing ended on Friday morning . . . After 
having contacted all regional presidents to 
seek a solution to the softball issue, Buck- 
master was especially pleased that they 
did come up with something constructive 
this year, and his dream of our having a 
National Softball Tournament was finally 
realized, as the first such meet will be 
held on third weekend of September 1976, 
sponsored by Detroit Association of the 
Deaf . . . G. Leon Curtis of Tucson, Ariz., 
said the role of vice president of AAAD 
is the most complicated position he has 
ever held, but, to his surprise, also one 
of the most enjoyable ... He reported 
that his committee composed of Ralph 
McLaughlin of St. Louis and Rodney Wal¬ 
ker of Salt Lake City had worked with 
him on seven proposals to be acted upon 
by the delegates and he received only five 
proposals from regions and clubs. This 
indicated that our AAAD Rules and Regu¬ 
lations are sound and the majority are 
satisfied with the R&R. He said one pro¬ 
posal which was the most troublesome of 
all proposals as in previous AAAD meet¬ 
ings was eligibility of college players . . . 
Three different proposals on college eligi¬ 
bility came on the floor for a vote, and 
the delegates decided that for the best in¬ 
terest of the AAAD that "college students 
(except those who play for their college 
teams) are eligible to play for their club's 
teams" ... We liked what Dick Caswell 
of Silver Spring, Md., gave his secretary- 
treasurer’s report, which said in part: “I 
wish to take this opportunity to extend to 
the local committee very well deserved 
congratulations for the job they have done 
in such a short time. You may recall 
that they came to the rescue just last 
April when the Atlanta Club of the Deaf 
decided to back out of hosting this tourna¬ 
ment. But the delegates and the AAAD 
Administrative Board never hestitated 
when the Los Angeles Club of the Deaf 
decided to bid because from past experi¬ 
ence we knew that the tournament would 
be in good hands. Our faith has been 
proven . . . Again, I extend a great ap¬ 
plause to the chairman, Marvin Green¬ 
stone, and his committee for a great job 
well done. The past year has, as have the 
years in the past, been a good one. This 
past year especially has been great plea¬ 
sure because we were able to witness our 
athletes in action in Malmo, Sweden. We 
witnessed a great, great American team 
put together by WGB Chairman Art Kru¬ 
ger. This indeed was one of the greatest 
collection of American athletes in our 
history and we can indeed be proud of the 
selections that were made since for the 
first time in history the USA was undis¬ 
puted champion of the Games. We won 
the most gold medals and scored the most 
points to nip Russia for the overall cham¬ 
pionship. It was a great honor as well 
as an interesting experience for me to 
be a part of the team selected to super- 
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HALL OF FAME INDUCTEE—Leonard H. Downes, now a member of the Gallaudet College business 
office staff, was recently enshrined in the American Athletic Association of the Deaf Hall of Fame 
as an old-timer. Downes was an outstanding baseball and basketball player at the Maryland School 
for the D?af and later played semipro baseball. Although he maintains an active interest in Ga!- 
laudet athletic pregrams, Downes now limits his sport participation to fishing in Chesapeake Bay. 


vise and manage the American team as 
I served as assistant to- the very fine Bill 
Simpson, the team director. We should 
not overlook the great job that ALL our 
coaches did and we owe them a thunder¬ 
ous applause for their hard work, dedica¬ 
tion and patience. To top off the conclu- 
tion to the games, our AAAD-WGB basket¬ 
ball team continued their great success 
and undefeated string as they outlasted the 
great Polish team. We have never lost in 
basketball and we owe coach Dennis Berg, 
coach of the Minnepaul team a great pat 
on the back for doing on outstanding job. 
On the AAAD front things are continuing 
to grow. We have 140 member clubs with 
the CAAD leading all regions now with a 
membership of 33 members. The largest 
growing region in the AAAD however be¬ 
longs to the SWAAD. They now have 21 
members and they have taken under their 
wing basketball, bowling, golf, softball and 
volleyball. This is a great step forward 
and it is hoped that before too long, the 
AAAD will likewise be able to become the 
voice for all sports organizations in the 
USA. 

Of the things to look forward to are the 
1975 World Winter Games for the Deaf 
to be held at Lake Placid, N.Y. Here 
again, the United States is attempting a 
first since the Winter Games have never 
been held in the country. We expect a 
great turnout and Chairman Simon Car¬ 
mel has done a tremendous job in putting 
things in order. He has put together a 
group of people that have rallied around 
him and we are sure that the event will 
be a great success. Let’s all put our sup¬ 
port where it belongs and get on the 
combo ticket bandwagon. I am sure that 
it will be an unforgettable experience.” 
. . . Price of the combo ticket for the 
Lake Placid Winter Games for the Deaf 
is $30.09. After September 1, 1974, the 
price will be $37.59. The $30.00 includes 
free official auto bumper sticker, registra¬ 
tion, program book, reception, dance, 
sports events including all hockey games, 
ice show, figure skating, Nordic skiing, 
speed skating and Alpine skiing. Send all 
checks for combo tickets to James M. 
Stern, Combination Ticket Sales Chairman, 
99 Hillside Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10049, 
and please make checks payable to 1975 
WGD/Lake Placid. All motels and hotels 
are located within walking distance of one 
another in the Village of Lake Placid. For 
lodging and accommodation information 
please write to Lake Placid Chamber of 
Commerce, Olympic Area, Lake Placid, 
N. Y. 12946, c/o 1975 World Winter Games 
for the Deaf ... It was announced at the 
AAAD meeting that Dallas Association of 
the Deaf with United States, WGB Com¬ 
mittee’s blessing will sponsor the first na¬ 
tional volleyball tournament of the deaf 
for both men and women in 1976. The 
great city of Dallas boasts six bona fide 
volleyball courts at Fair Park, which have 
already been reserved for December 3, 4 
and 5, 1976. The same people who put 
over a memorable 1973 AAAD basketball 
meet will be available to make the first 
national volleyball tournament a huge 


success. The USA volleyball teams of 
both men and women will be chosen from 
Ihis tourney for the XIII World Games for 
the Deaf which will take place at Buch¬ 
arest, Roumania, August 4-14, 1977 . . . 
Gene Carr of Dallas, reported that his 
first year as an officer of the AAAD was 
highly interesting, with the involvement in 
the World Games for the Deaf and work¬ 
ing with the AAAD Bulletin and Hall of 
Fame. He said the Bulletin has had ap¬ 
proximately 86 new subscriptions since 
last summer and his mailing list has 355 
names, including 140 member clubs of the 
AAAD. He also made known that the 
AAAD Hall of Fame balloting was con¬ 
cluded by his 27 panelists with the follow¬ 
ing winners in each category: Player— 
Joe Franklin Russell of Marion, Ark.; 


Coach— Early McVey of Houston, Tex.; 
Leader— Joseph “Jack” Marino of Mid- 
d.etown, Conn. And Carr also said that 
his Hall of Fame Committee made up of 
himself, Ed Carney of Flint, Mich., Alex 
Fleis:hman of Silver Spring, Md., Harry 
L. Baynes of Talladega, Ala., and Allan 
Bubeck of Dallas, Tex., have voted to 
admit two men to the Hall of Fame in the 
“Old Timer” category, as provided in the 
AAAD R&R. They are Gordon B. Allen 
(deceased) of Houston, Tex., as Leader, 
and Leonard Downes of Washington, D.C., 
as Player . . . Jerry Dartez gave a witty 
ta'k as to why we should vote Houston as 
the site for the 1979 AAAD show. He got 
it and passed out cigars to all delegates 
. . . The AAAD Hall of Fame policy was 
completely revised at long last, and Jerry 
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Jordan serving as chairman of the special 
committee to revise this policy submitted 
a very important change as follows: "To 
be elected to the Hall of Fame, a 
candidate must receive the highest 
number of points but in no case may 
this be (ess than 65 points. In the event 
no candidate receives the minimum 65 
points, there shall be no selection in 
that category." This was endorsed by 
the delegates ... As usual it was an SRO 
show at the AAAD Hall of Fame Lunch¬ 
eon held at the Grand Ballroom. Gerald 
“Bummy” Burstein, media specialist of 
the California School for the Deaf at 
Riverside, served capably as MC of this 
affair, and Joyce Groode, Virginia Hughes 
and Barbara Brandt Robertson, all of 
RID, were very capable interpreters . . . 
Reverend Delbert L. Hosteller of Im¬ 
manuel Church of the Deaf in Los Angeles 
gave the invocation. Tom Bradley, Mayor 
of Los Angeles, could not be present at 
the luncheon but he send a representative 
to give a "Welcome to Los Angeles" ad¬ 
dress . . . Now about the honored guests: 
Joe Russell, known as "Mighty Joe," was 
honored for his athletic accomplishments 
in football, basketball and track. He 
worked 14 years at a luggage factory in 
Sardis, Miss., before entering the Postal 
Service in Memphis, Tenn., in 1971. Joe 
was born deaf in Panola County, Bates- 
ville, Miss., in 1937 to Mr. and Mrs. James 
Vardman Russell who still reside there. 
Joe was graduated from the Mississippi 
School for the Deaf at Jackson. While in 
school, he excelled in football, basketball 
and track and received the following 
honors: The Silent Worker Football Co- 
Player of Year, National High School All- 
American Football Team for 1956 as select¬ 
ed by the Wigwam Wisemen of America, 
First Team on All-State Football, First 
Team on All-Southern States Football, 
First Team of Mason-Dixon Deaf Prep 
Basketball Tournament, Most Valuable 
Player of M-D Tournament, All Capitol 
Athletic Conference Basketball, the Silent 
Worker All America Basketball, State 
Class B-BB and A-AA Shot Put Record 
Holder, State Class B-BB and A-AA 
Discus Record Holder, Deaf Prep Shot 
Put Record Holder. After graduat¬ 
ing from MSD, Joe was chosen to 
participate in the World Games for the 
Deaf three times: 1957 at Milan, Italy; 
1961 at Helsinki, Finland, and 1965 at 
Washington, D. C. He captured gold 
medals for the American team in shot 
put at each event. And he was the flag 
bearer of the USA delegation in 1961. Joe 
and his beautiful wife, Annie Mae, now 
live in Marion, Ark., and have three deaf 
children. Joe was notified in February of 
his election to the AAAD Hall of Fame and 
was asked to come to LA and receive his 
award at the Hall of Fame Luncheon, and 
since neither the AAAD nor Joe had the 
funds to pay for Joe's transportation to 
LA, the employees of the Postal Service 
obtained the necessary money to allow 
Joe to make the trip . . . Take off his 
glasses and he looks rugged enough to play 
tackle for the Hartford Knights. For 
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though he’s in his 50s, one-time American 
School for the Deaf football captain Joe 
Marino has the sturdy oak appearance of 
a veteran gridiron star. This was Joe’s 
second recipient of a leadership award 
for dedicated service to the deaf of the 
New England area. They threw a testi¬ 
monial dinner for Joe last year in Middle- 
town, Conn. Marino has been involved in 
leadership roles since graduation from 
the school in West Hartford. Son of 
Antonio and Guiseppina Marino, he lost 
his hearing through an attack of spinal 
meningitis. Marino was founder of the 
Hartford Club of the Deaf in 1941, served 
as its president and as trustee for many 
years. He also headed the American 
School for the Deaf Alumni Association 
and is a member of the NFSD. He was 
also co-founder of the New England Ath¬ 
letic Association of the Deaf, having 
served in official capacities for many 
years, served as vice president of the 
Eastern Athletic Association of the Deaf 
and has attended every EAAD basketball 
tournament for 29 years. He also estab¬ 
lished the first softball tournament for the 
EAAD which has been an annual event for 
24 years. Marino also represented the 
Hartford Club as a delegate to the AAAD 
and has attended 18 national basketball 
tournaments. A member of the AAAD 
10/50 club, he was highly instrumental in 
bringing the 28th AAAD meet to Hartford 
in 1972. Among his other accomplish¬ 
ments, he is noted for his coaching skills 
in basketball and softball, winning the 
1960 EAAD softball championship. He 
also led fund drives on many occasions, 
not only for the Hartford Club but for 
other organizations as well. He is mar¬ 
ried to the former Melva Phelon, also an 
ASD graduate, and is associated with his 
brothers Larry and Mike Marino as an ex¬ 
pediter with the Marino Plumbing and 
Heating Company in Middletown, Conn. 
His brother Mike was a former state 
comptroller . . . Early Ray McVey was 
the first coach of the Houston club, which 
was the first SWA AD team to enter the 
AAAD tournament in Chicago in 1946. He 
was coach or manager for Houston for 15 
years and coached several SWAAD cham¬ 
pionship teams. He was well-known in 
the Southwest for his love of sports and 
encouragement to the SWAAD . . . Gordon 
B. Allen was a well-known writer and 
organizer in the Southwest. He was active 
in bringing the AAAD tournament to the 
Southwest at Houston in 1952. He was 
an active officer in the SWAAD for many 
years and was known as "Father of 
SWAAD" . . . Leonard H. Downes was 
one of the best baseball and basketball 
players turned out by the Maryland School 
for the Deaf. He played professional 
baseball with the Frederick, Md. Hustlers 
where he compiled an enviable record as 
a pitcher with a 2.99 ERA, won 15, lost 2 
and got 30 hits in 73 AB for a hefty .411 
batting average. He played semi-pro 
baseball for the Henrich Brewing Co., 
Washington, D.C. He had a 2.00 ERA 
pitching record for the 17 years he pitched 
for the Brewers . . Much has been said 


about Ronald P. Rice for his swimming 
achievements, and we were pleased to see 
him receive the 1973 AAAD Athlete of the 
Year award. His proud parents came all 
Ihe way from Warren, Mich., to see him 
so honored . . . Tom Harmon, sportscaster, 
KTLA Channel 5, TV in LA, was the guest 
speaker of the luncheon. He was born in 
Rensselaer, Ind., on September 28, 1919, 
but was reared in Gary, Ind., where he 
fashioned a brilliant athletic career at 
Horace Mann High School. He entered 
the University of Michigan in 1937 and 
became its all-time great in football. In 
three years he scored 33 touchdowns and 
237 points. He was named to the 1939 
and 1940 All-American football teams, and 
in 1940 he was awarded both the Heisman 
and Maxwell trophies, honoring him as 
the outstanding football player in the 
United States. As a WW II pilot, he twice 
was listed as missing in action. In 1946 
and 1947, he played for the Los Angeles 
Rams. He retired from football to be¬ 
come a sportscaster on radio and TV. 
And it was interesting to learn that in 
about 1947, he played basketball for the 
LA Rams team which had football greats 
such as Bob Waterfield and Jim Hardy 
playing against LACD and beat the deaf 
team coached by Lou Dyer, 68-64. Harmon 
scored 39 points. There we learned that 
he was All-State player for three years in 
basketball at Gary. Naturally those at¬ 
tending the luncheon were very happy to 
see him in person at last . . . Barbara 
Brandt Robertson, hearing daughter of 
deaf parents, signed beautifully "I Love 
You, California" ... A special award was 
given to the incomparable Lou Dyer for 
his brilliant coaching achievements in the 
AAAD tournaments. He has never lost 
a game in FAAD tournament play and his 
team won 42 and lost 17 in national tourna¬ 
ment competition, including six AAAD 
titles . . . The 30th AAAD Tournament and 
Program Book was dedicated to three 
long-time members of LACD—Emory 
Gerichs, Tom Elliott and Lou Dyer. They 
were largely responsible for keeping LACD 
going, and now LACD is celebrating its 
30th Anniversary this year at its present 
site, 3218V2 South Main Street . . . The 
floor show on Saturday evening was 
GOOD and it was just RIGHT for grass¬ 
roots people . . . The LACD put over a 
memorable 10th AAAD show in 1955, and 
it did it again with this highly successful 
30th AAAD meet ... We did not realize 
this writeup was that long, so we’d better 
close this with Greetings from General 
Chairman Marvin Greenstone, and we are 
reprinting from the Program Book to show 
the feeling of a grassroots person as fol¬ 
lows . . . 

"Participation in deaf basketball circles started 
for nre in 1948 after graduation from the Fanwood 
School for the Deaf at White Plains, N.Y., where 
I attended my first AAAD Basketball Tournament. 
In the early days, the closest contact I had with 
the AAAD leaders was a seat in the rear during 
the business meetings. I observed the 'whats' and 
'hows' of the business of running the AAAD. 

"During the years I played basketball and was 
able to participate in the AAAD, I observed par¬ 
ticularly the activities of the officers and leaders 
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Deaf-Hearing Teams In Oregon 

By G. I. WILSON 


of the AAAD. As 'age' wore down my athletic 
ability, I turned to coaching and managing, which 
led me to the business like precision of the AAAD 
and the FAAD. 

"As manager of the Los Angeles Club of the Deaf 
for several years, it has provided me the opportunity 
to see, at first hand, the inner workings of the 
AAAD. As President of the FAAD in 1970-71, I was 
able to see more of 'how-it-is-done' by having a 
seat at the famed AAAD round-table. The problems 
and how they were resolved truly intrigued me. 

"Today, as General Chairman of an AAAD 
Nationals, it is with much pride I can tell you 
the accumulation of 30 years' association with the 
AAAD is being put to good use. Between you and 
me, reaching this peak has been a dream-come- 
true, a large feather in my cap, the reward of 
those observation and hard work. 

"In return, I am introducing 'you-all' to the 30th 
Annual AAAD Basketball Tournament. It is my 
sincere hope you will enjoy yourself during your 
stay ... as much as I am enjoying myself. See¬ 
ing you have a great time. 

"Thank you, AAAD, for a rich and rewarding 
life throughout the years!" 

And everybody remarked, “I really en¬ 
joyed every minute at the 30th AAAD Bas¬ 
ketball- A-Rama.” 

Thank you, Martin Greenstone and your 
Committee and the LACD, for a job well 
done. 

Now it's New Haven, Conn., next year 
to be sponsored by Bridgeport Athletic As¬ 
sociation of the Deaf chairmanned by an¬ 
other grassroots person, hustling Edward 
S. Buell. The dates are April 2-3-4-5, 1975. 
Come and see the famous Yale University 
as all games will be played at its Payne- 
Whitney Gym. 

P.S.: All officers of the AAAD were re¬ 
elected to serve another term—John Buck- 
master, president, Leon Curtis, vice presi¬ 
dent; Dick Caswell, secretary-treasurer, 
and Gene Carr, publicity director and 
chairman of AAAD Hall of Fame. And 
Art Kruger was reelected to serve an¬ 
other four-year term as chairman of the 
United States Committee, World Games 
for the Deaf. He has served on the com¬ 
mittee since 1953 and this is his third term 
as chairman and this will be his last 
term. 

Gallaudet College Sponsors Second 
Continuing Education Internships 

The Center for Continuing Education at 
Gallaudet College in Washington, D. C., 
began its second Internship Program in 
March, inviting six persons working in 
the field of special education to partici¬ 
pate in four weeks of seminars and con¬ 
ferences on Kendall Green. 

The Internship Program designed by Dr. 
Thomas A. Mayes, dean of the Center for 
Continuing Education, provides adults 
working in areas related to Continuing 
Education with the opportunity to receive 
education and job training under regular 
college and adult education instructor pro¬ 
grams. 

Interns are selected from across the 
nation to attend the program at Gallaudet 
where they will learn to organize, promote, 
finance and manage those activities which 
will utilize available community and state 
resources in meeting the needs of con¬ 
tinuing education for the deaf. 

Interns for this second program: 

Betty Broecker of Chalmette, La. Ms. 
Broecker is a student counselor and as¬ 
sistant professor at Delgado Junior Col¬ 
lege in New Orleans. She is also a social 


How many times have we heard profes¬ 
sionals in our field give lip service to the 
idea of providing deaf students more con¬ 
tact with hearing students? But then, the 
idea always seems to get bogged down 
with things like scheduling, communica¬ 
tion difficulties, transportation and all the 
other things that haunt schools. 

Maybe the answer to this problem is 
to have a real need. Dan Nielsen, a 
dormitory counselor at the Oregon State 
School for the Deaf, had such a need. 
He wanted to coach a group of boys from 
the school and subsequently join an organ¬ 
ized flag football league for grades 6-8. 
Unfortunately, he did not have enough 
boys for a team. 

He heard that a local private school was 
faced with the same problem. At the 
private school he found a young teacher, 
George Copeland, who indeed had the 
same need and who was more than willing 
to help. 

So, with the support of both schools, 
an agreement was made and the OSSD-St. 
Vincent team was formed. The league 
fees were shared by both schools and both 
had equal representation on the team. 
Coach Nielsen recruited fellow counselor 
Bill Cardwell to assist with the coaching 
resposibilities and the three young men 
were on their way. 

The result was an outstanding team that 
won the league championship, boasting a 
perfect 6-0 record. In fact, only two teams 
managed to score against their defense, 
while the offense averaged 33 points a 
game. A local TV sportscaster gave cov¬ 
erage to the championship game. 


worker for the Pilot Program for the Deaf 
within the Rehabilitation Service division 
of Delgado College. She is a 1968 grad¬ 
uate of Gallaudet College. 

Joan Fernandes of Hurst, Texas. Ms. 
Fernandes is the director of the Service 
Center for Opportunities to Overcome 
Problems (SCOOP) at Tarrant County Jr. 
College in Fort Worth. She is co-chair¬ 
person of the committee to study the 
needs of the handicapped for the National 
Association of Continuing Adult Educa¬ 
tion. 

Cynthia Swain of Providence, R.I. Ms. 
Swain is technical assistant for adult serv¬ 
ices at the Rhode Island School for the 
Deaf. She is a graduate of the University 
of Rhode Island and has a M.A. from the 
State University of New York at Stony 
Brook. 

Barbara Jean Olds of Flint, Mich. Ms. 
Olds is a social worker at the National 
Center for Community Education in Flint. 
She is also a Mott Foundation Intern at the 
national center and is an evaluator for the 
Police Liaison Project there. She is a 
graduate of the University of Michigan 
with a B.S. degree in special education and 
elementary education. 

Beverly J. McKee of San Diego Com¬ 
munity College in San Diego, Cal. Ms. 


Bill Cardwell made these observations 
about the boys, their struggles to com¬ 
municate and to become a team: 

In combining the two groups we knew 
we would have to overcome some nat¬ 
ural communication barriers. The 
first few practices were very much a 
two-camp affair, each group looking 
the other over very carefully. By the 
end of the week there were some 
breakdowns in the group structures 
and some gestures and natural com¬ 
munication began to take place. As 
the practices continued, a healthy re¬ 
spect developed between the boys. 
They molded into a team. 

The strengths of the deaf boys com¬ 
plemented those of their hearing peers 
and a spirit of comradeship grew and 
the boys really grew together, learn¬ 
ing a little about themselves and each 
other—and in the meantime won a 
league championship in their first year 
together. 

The coaches were so pleased with the 
arrangement that Nielsen and Copeland 
decided to continue it in basketball. At 
this time, two OSSD boys are in the start¬ 
ing lineup and the team has a 21-3 record, 
has won the league championship, has won 
an invitational tournament involving eight 
teams and placed second in another tour¬ 
nament of 18 teams. 

So goes the old adage—“Where there is 
a will, there is a way’’—and this “way” 
turned out to be what we think is a “first.” 
A group of kids, hearing and deaf, had 
an experience together that they will 
never forget. 


McKee is director of the Resource Center 
for the Handicapped at San Diego Com¬ 
munity College and is responsible for co¬ 
ordination of programs for the physically 
handicapped. She holds a M.S. degree in 
psychology from San Diego State Univer¬ 
sity. 

William Lytle of the Xerox Corporation 
in Rochester, N. Y. Mr. Lytle is a sys¬ 
tems specialist with Xerox who is on six- 
months’ leave to design and implement a 
program to provide career guidance and 
planning for deaf persons in cooperation 
with business and industry. Mr. Lytle is 
a graduate of the State University of New 
York, who did one-third of his under¬ 
graduate work in the area of deafness. 

Dr. Carl E. Rankin 

Dr. Carl E. Rankin, who served as 
superintendent of the North Carolina 
School for the Deaf for 18 years (1937- 
1955), died on February 24, 1974, at the 
home of his son, E. McKee Rankin of Dur¬ 
ham, N. C. Dr. Rankin was married to 
the former Louise Goodwin, daughter of 
Dr. E. McKee Goodwin, longtime NCSD 
superintendent. After her death in 1955, 
Dr. Rankin resigned as head of NCSD and 
was a professor at Gallaudet College until 
his retirement. 
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Haptist 


Buy your life insurance from the 

NATIONAL FRATERNAL SOCIETY OF THE DEAF 


A sound organization with a great past 
and a still greater future 
* * * 

Insuring the Deaf of America and Canada since 1901 

* * * 

All popular forms of life protection available 
Also 

Sickness and accident benefits 


Lodges in nearly all principal cities 


Assets 

Over $6,300,000.00 



Certificates in Force 
Over $12,500,000.00 


DON'T DELAY . . . JOIN TODAY! 

For information and application blanks, write to 

HOME OFFICE 
6701 W. North Avenue 
Oak Park, Illinois 60302 


Oregon's Chemeketa Community 
College Has Career Programming 

A “Career Programming for the Deaf” 
program was initiated at Chemeketa Com¬ 
munity College, Ore., in the fall of 1973. 
Coordinated by Anna Maria Rinaldi, it of¬ 
fers four curriculums designed to meet 
the needs of approximately 300 deaf youths 
and adults of Marion, Polk and Yamhill 
Counties. 

The program provides full supportive 
services for full-time students in the busi¬ 
ness technology, data processing, welding 
and lower division college transfer pro¬ 
grams as well as part-time students. It 
started with 11 deaf students and with the 
help of interpreters, tutors and notetakers, 
the results were very satisfactory. 
Through word-of-mouth, the deaf enroll¬ 
ment has expanded to 18 deaf students 
with more demand for academically- 
oriented courses. 

In addition to counseling deaf students, 
Ms. Rinaldi provides orientation for the 
instructors. She conducts an interpreter 
training program, in-service training ses¬ 
sions and short-term workshops for sup¬ 
port personnel that are held quarterly to 
sharpen their basic skills and give them 
experience in academic settings. These 
people are also observed and evaluated 
via videotape. 

A sign language dictionary for technical 
and academic terminology commonly used 
in classes that cuts down on the need for 
fingerspelling is being developed at the 
college. 

Chemeketa is a two-year vocationally- 
oriented institution. College credit is of¬ 
fered to those students who plan to trans¬ 
fer to a four-year college or university in 
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Oregon. Day and evening classes provide 
an opportunity to earn a high school 
diploma, receive training or vocational 
retraining and expand general interests 
through adult education courses. 

Founded in 1969, Chemeketa is one of 
13 comprehensive community colleges in 
Oregon. It is one of three in the North¬ 
west that offers a program for the deaf. 
The others are Portland Community Col¬ 
lege and Seattle Community College. 
Chemeketa has an enrollment of more 
than 5,000 part- and full-time students with 
a faculty of about 500. 


Church Directory 
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When in Baltimore, welcome to . . . 

DEAF ASSEMBLY OF GOD CHURCH 
3302 Harford Road, Baltimore, Md. 21218 

Sun. 9:45-11:00 a.m., 7:30 p.m.; Wed., 7:30 p.m. 
Rev. Robert 1. Lentz, pastor. Phone 467-8041. 
Jesus said, “I am the way, the truth and 
the life.”—John 14:6 


When in the Pacific Paradise, visit . . . 
HAWAII CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
3144 Kaunaoa St., Honolulu, Hi. 96815 

Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; worship 10:30 a.m. 
Bible Study, second and fourth Wed.; Fellow¬ 
ship First Fri., 7:00 p.m. 

Rev. David Schiewer, Pastor 
732-0120 Voice or TTY 


When in Portland, welcome to 

FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD FOR THE DEAF 
1315 S.E. 20th Ave., Portland, Ore. 97214 

Sunday 9:45 and 11:00 a.m. 
Thursday 7:30 

Rev. Norman Stallings, pastor 


Visit Baton Rouge in "French" Louisiana 
While there, attend the Deaf Ministry of 
First Baptist Church, 529 Convention Street. 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

Services are 7:15 p.m., Wednesday; 11:00 a.m. 
and 7:00 p.m., Sundays in the Deaf Chapel. 
Sunday classes are at 9:30 a.m. and 5:45 p.m. 
Rev. Hoyett Larry Barnett, Pastor to the Deaf 


When in St. Augustine, Florida, Welcome To 
CAVALRY BAPTIST CHURCH 
110 Masters Drive, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Interpreters for the deaf at the 11:00 a.m. 
worship service 
Rev. Carl Franklin, pastor 


THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
217 Dill Ave., Frederick, Maryland 

Robert F. Woodward, pastor 
David M. Denton, interpreter 
9:45 a.m., Sunday school for deaf 
11:00 a.m.. Morning worship service 
interpreted for the deaf 
A cordial welcome is extended. 


22ND STREET BAPTIST CHURCH 
6620 E. 22nd Street, Tucson, Arizona 85710 

Phones 298-2850 and 886-6702 
Pastor: Charles E. Pollard 
Interpreters: Murray and Nancy Machen 
Bible study, 9:30 a.m.; worship services, 11:00 
a.m. and 7:00 p.m. All services interpreted 
for the deaf, including all music. 
Anyone traveling to or through Tucson will 
find a cordial welcome. 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
14200 Golden West St., Westminster, 
Calif. 92683 

Sunday morning Bible study, 9:30; worship, 
11:00. Sunday night Christian life studies, 
6:00; worship service, 7:00. 
Recreation and social calendar on request. 
Pastor, Robert D. Lewis 
Church phone 714-894-3349 


Worship and serve with us at 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
5 1 0 West Main Avenue 
Knoxville, Tennessee 37902 

Sunday: Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; Morning 
worship 11:00 a.m.; Training Union 6:00 p.m. 
Evening worship 7:00 p.m. 

A Full Church Program for the Deaf 


IMMANUEL BAPTIST CHURCH 
16th and Hickory, Pine Bluff, Ark. 

"In the heart of Pine Bluff for the hearts 
of people!” 

You are invited to worship with us at 9:45 in 
Sunday School and 10:55 in Worship. Join us 
for lunch on the second Sunday of each month 
—a special fellowship for the deaf. Evening 
worship, 7:00; Wednesday services, 7:00. 

Mrs. Leroy Spillyards, Interpreter 
Anton C. Uth, Pastor 


PHILADELPHIA BAPTIST CHURCH 
& DEAF CENTER 
823 W. Manchester Ave., 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90044 

Sunday Bible study, 9:30 a.m.; worship, 11:00 
a.m. Deaf and hearing worshiping together. 
Elder Sam Hooper, Melvin Sanders, teachers; 
Willa G. Boyd, interpreter; William T. 
Ward, pastor. 


When near Louisville, Ky., welcome to 
FOURTH AND OAK STREETS BAPTIST 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF (SBC) 

Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Worship service, 
10:55 a.m.; Sunday night service, 6:00 p.m.; 
Wednesday night service prayer meeting, 
7:15 p.m. 

Rev. Joe L. Buckner, pastor and interpreter 
Miss Sue Henson, interpreter 


When in Washington, D.C., worship at . . . 

THE BAPTIST CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
8th & H Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20001 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. Worship, 10 a.m. 
Francis C. Higgins, leader, 937-2507. 
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When in the Nation’s Capital . . . 

Visit the fast growing Deaf Department of 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH OF RIVERDALE 
Maryland’s largest Sunday School, 3 blocks 
west of Baltimore-Washington Pkwy. 

6200 Riverdale, Riverdale, Md. 

Sunday School 9:45 a.m.; Deaf Chapel Hour, 
11:00 a.m. All other services interpreted. 

Dr. R. Herbert Fitzpatrick, Pastor 
Rev. Lester H. Belt, Minister to the Deaf 
Church office phone 277-8850. 


WEALTHY STREET BAPTIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

811 Wealthy Street, S.E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Rev. Roger Kent Jackson, pastor 
Sunday: 10:00 & 11:00 a.m.-6.00 p.m. 
Wed.: 7:00 p.m. Prayer & Bible Study 
Deaf Missionary Outreaches of our Church: 
Christian Captioned Films for the Deaf 
Christian Literature for the Deaf 
Christian Outreach for the Deaf 
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WESTERN HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1912 N. Winnetka 
Dallas, Texas 75208 

Sunday—9:45 a.m. 

Ralph D. Churchill, 941-4660 


ROCKVILLE CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1450 W. Montgomery Ave., Rockville, Md. 20850 

Sunday Class, 10:00 a.m.; Worship Services, 
11:00 a.m., 6:00 p.m. 

Minister: Don Browning 
Interpreter: Don Garner 

In Los Angeles area, worship at . . . 
MAYWOOD CHURCH OF CHRIST 
5950 Heliotrope Circle 
Maywood, California 90270 

Sunday class 9:30 a.m.. Worship service 10:30 
a.m., 6 p.m. Wednesday Bible study 7 p.m. 

Bob Anderson, Minister (213) 583-5328 
Restoring Undenominational Christianity 


When in Idaho, visit . . . 

TWIN FALLS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
2002 Filer Avenue East, Twin Falls, Idaho 

Bible Study,10:00 a.m.; Worship,10:55 & 6 p.m. 
Preacher: David Foulke 
Interpreters: Jim and Sheila Palmer 
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ST. MARK'S EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

St. Stephens Road and Craft Highway, 
Toulminville, Mobile, Ala. 

Rev. Silas J. Hirte 


When in Denvei, welcome to 

ALL SOULS MISSION FOR THE DEAF— 
ST. MARK'S EPISCOPAL 
1160 Lincoln St., Denver, Colorado 
Tel. 534-8678 

Open every Sunday at 10 a.m. 

All Souls Guild meetings second Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m 

All Souls Guild socials fourth Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m 
Rev. Edward Gray 


The oldest church for the deaf 
in the United States 

ST. ANN'S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Episcopal 

426 West End Ave. near 80th St. 
Services 11:30 a.m. every Sunday 

The Rev. Jay L. Croft, Vicar 
Mail Address: 251 W. 80th St. 
New York, N. Y. 10024 
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Welcome to . . . 

PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
4201 North College Avenue 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46205 

Worship every Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 
Pastor Marlow J. Olson, the only full time 
pastor to the deaf in the State of Indiana 


When in Minneapolis, welcome to . . 

BREAD OF LIFE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2901 38th Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406 

Services 11:00 a.m. every Sunday 
(10:00 a.m. during June, July and August) 
The Rev. Lawrence T. Bunde, pastor 
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In the Nation’s Capital visit . . . 

CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
5101 16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20011 

Sunday Worship—11:00 a.m. 

Robert J. Muller, pastor 
TTY 864-2119 


You are welcome to worship at . . . 

HOLY CROSS LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

101 N. Beaumont, St. Louis, Mo. 63103 

Just west of Rodeway Inn, Jefferson Ave. 
Worship every Sunday, 10:30 a.m. 
Rev. Martin A. Hewitt, pastor 
TTY (314) 725-8349 


Welcome to . . . 
PILGRIM LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 


3801 Gillham Road, Kansas City, Mo. 64114 

Worship every Sunday, 11:00 a.m. 

A. E. Ferber, pastor. Phone 363-3596 or 561-9030 


PRINCE OF PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
205 N. Otis, St. Paul, Minn. 

Services every Sunday at 11:00 a.m. 
Summer services every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 
Rev. Richard Reinap, pastor 
Phone 644-9804 or 824-8968 


DEAF ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH 
15000 N.W. 27th Ave., Miami, Florida 33054 

Phones (with TTY): Ch. 688-0312 or 651-6720 
or 621-8950 

Every Sunday: 

Bible Class 10:00 A.M. 

Worship Service 11:00 A.M. 

Ervin R. Oermann, pastor 
Paul G. Consoer, lay minister 


Need help? Want to hear good news? Visit 

ST. MARK LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

421 W. 145 St., N. Y., N. Y. 10031 

Sun. worship 2 p.m.—June-Aug. 1 p.m. 
Bible Class and Sunday School 3:30 p.m. 
Rev. Kenneth Schnepp, Jr., pastor 
Home Phone (914) 375-0599 


Visiting New York “Fun” City? 

ST. MATTHEW LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

41-01 75th St., Elmhurst (Queens), N.Y. 11373 

11:00 a.m. Sunday Worship (10:00 a.m. 
June-July-August) 

Rev. Daniel A. Hodgson, Pastor 
212-335-8141 or 516-248-2357 Voice or TTY 
1 block from IND-74th St./Roosevelt Ave. 
and IRT-74th St. Subways 


In North New Jersey meet friends at 

ST. MATTHEW'S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
510 Parker St. at Ballantine Pkwy. 

Newark, N. J. 07104 
(Bus #27 to B. Pkwy., 3 bl. West) 
Sundays, 10 a.m.; Thursdays, 8 p.m. 
Rev. C. Roland “G” Gerhold, pastor 
Need help? Phone (201) 485-2260 


ST. PAUL'S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
OF GREATER HARTFORD 
679 Farmington Ave., West Hartford, Conn. 

Services every Sunday at 7:30 p.m.; Fel¬ 
lowship Guild, 4th Thursday at 7:00 p.m. 

ST. GEORGE'S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
74 Federal St., New London, Conn. 

Services: 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Sundays at 
10:00 a.m.; Fellowship Guild, 1st 
Saturday at 7:30 p.m. 

ASCENSION MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
1882 Post Rd., Darien, Conn. 

Services: 1st, 2nd, and 3rd Sunday at 
2:00 p.m.; Fellowship Guild, 4th 
Saturday at 7:30 p.m. 

The Rev. Ray Andersen, VicSr 
Episcopal Missions for the Deaf of Conn. 
23 Thomson Rd., West Hartford, Ct. 06107 
TTY (and voice) (203) 561-1144 
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CAMERON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

1413 Sycamore, Cincinnati, Ohio 45210 

Sunday Worship 11:00; Sunday Study 12:00 
Rev. Tom Williams, minister 
A place of worship and a place of service. 
All are welcome. 


CHICAGO UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

Services in Dixon Chapel 
77 West Washington St., Chicago, III. 60602 

John M. Tubergen, leader 
P. O. Box 683, Elmhurst, Ill. 60126 


When in Metropolitan Washington, D.C., 
worship at 

WASHINGTON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

37th and Tilden Sts., Brentwood, Md. 

Sunday Services at 2:00 p.m. 
Captioned Movies every first Sunday 
at 3:15 p.m. 

Rev. LeRoy Schauer, pastor 
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IMMANUEL CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
657 West 18th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90015 

Sunday school, 9:45 a.m.; Sunday morning 
worship, 11:00 a.m.; Bible Study, Tuesday, 
7:30 p.m. 


When in the Pacific paradise, visit 
HAWAII CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
3144 Kaunaoa Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 96815 

Sunday School 9:15 a.m.; Worship 10:30 a.m. 
Wed. Bible Study and Fri. Fellowship 7:00 p.m. 
Children’s weekday religious education classes 
Rev. David Schiewek, pastor 
For information call 732-0120 


When in Atlanta, Ga., welcome to 

CRUSSELLE-FREEMAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominationa!) 

1304 Allens Avenue, S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30310 

Sunday School 9:45 a.m.—Worship 11:00 a.m. 
and 7:00 p.m. 

Wednesday Bible study and prayer 7:00 p.m. 
Rev. Wilber C. Huckeba, pastor 
Free Captioned Movie, 7:00, third Friday 


DEAF MISSIONARY CHURCH 
3520 John Street (Between Texas and 
Norvella Ave.) Norfolk, Va. 23513 

Pastor, John W. Stallings, Jr. 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. 

Worship Service, 10:30 a.m. 
WYAH-TV (each Sunday, 2:00 to 2:30 p.m.) 
THE DEAF HEAR (Nationwide) 

Bible Study and Prayer—Wednesday 7:30 p.m. 


CHRIST'S CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 

Meets in First Christian Church building 
each Sunday. 

Scott and Mynster Streets 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 

Bible School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship, 10:30 a.m. 
Duane King, Minister 
Mailing address: R. R. 2, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa 51501 


When in Allentown, Pa., welcome to 
LEHIGH VALLEY CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
121 South 8th St., Allentown, Pa. 18101 

Services held every fourth Sunday of the 
month except July and August at 3:00 p.m. 

An Interdenominational Deaf Church 
Mrs. Grace A. Boyer, Director of Public 
Relations 


METROPOLITAN COMMUNITY CHURCH 
OF LOS ANGELES 
373 South Western Avenue 

Services in sign language every Thursday 
night at 8:00 
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CLUB DIRECTORY 

A 


In Atlanta, it's the 
GATEWAY TO THE SOUTH 
ATLANTA CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
760 Edgewood Ave., N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30307 
Open Every Friday and Saturday Night 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Room 204-206 

538 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 60605 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


The Showplace of the Southwest . . . 

DALLAS ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

4215 Maple Ave., Dallas, Texas 75219 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat. eves 
TTY 214-522-0380 


When in Denver, stop by ... . 

SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
1545 Julian St., Denver, Colo. 80204 

Open Saturday evenings 


DETROIT ASSOC. OF THE DEAF, INC. 
1240 Third Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 48226 

Come to visit our new club when you are 
in Detroit. Open Friday evening, 
Saturday and Sunday. 


EAST BAY CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
645 West Grand Ave., Oakland, Calif. 94612 

Open Fri. evenings and Sat. and Sun. 
afternoons and evenings 
Hubert J. Sellner, secretary 


GREATER INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
210 E. Ohio St. Indianapolis, Ind. 46204 

Open Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
evenings 

Eugene Schick, president 


In Hawaii, it’s Aloha (welcome) from . . . 
HAWAII CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
American Legion Auxiliary Hall 
612 McCully Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 96814 

2nd Saturday of each month, 7:30 p.m. 
Address all mail to: 

Mrs. Norma L. Williams, secretary 
727 Palani Avenue, Apt. #6 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96816 


HAWAIIAN PARADISE CLUB 
FOR THE DEAF 
HAWAIIAN ATHLETIC CLUB 
FOR THE DEAF 

c/o St. Peter's Episcopal Church 
1317 Queen Emma St. 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 

3rd and 4th Saturday of each month 
Linda Lambrecht, secretary 


When in Houston, you are welcome 
to the 

HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 

606 Boundary St. Houston, Texas 77009 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


When in New Hampshire, come to the . . . 

MANCHESTER DEAF CLUB, INC. 

126 Lowell St., Manchester, N. H. 

Open every second and fourth Saturday of 
each month with free Captioned Movies 


METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON 
ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

3210-A Rhode Island 
Mt. Rainer, Md. 20822 
Open Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday evenings. 

When in the Nation's Capital, 
come and see us. 


PHOENIX ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
3100 East Roosevelt, Phoenix, Ariz. 

2nd and 4th Saturday of each month 
Address all mail to: 

Fern D. Leon 

4033 E. Edgemont Ave. 

Phoenix, Ariz. 85008 


PUGET SOUND ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

(Seattle in 1974r-NAD) 

The Greatest and Oldest Club of the Deaf 
in the Pacific Northwest. 
Everyone Heartily Welcome. 

Open Saturdays. 

8501 Wallingford Ave., North 
Seattle, Washington 98013 
TTY Phone 206-525-3679 


SAN FRANCISCO CLUB FOR THE 
DEAF, INC. 

530 Valencia Street 
San Francisco, California 94110 

Open Friday and Saturday nights. 
Sometimes Sunday. 

Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month. 


ST. PETERSBURG ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

4255 56th Ave. North, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Socials every 1st and 3rd Saturday evenings 
Free captioned movies every 4th Saturday 
Leon A. Carter, secretary 
620 Hillcrest MH Park, Clearwater, Fla. 33515 


THE CHARLES THOMPSON 
MEMORIAL HALL 

1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55104 

The nation's finest social club for the deaf 
Established 1916 


When in York, Pa., welcome to 
THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat. evenings 
Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
of month. 

Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 
Henry P. Senft, Sr., secretary 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
2109-15 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 10023 

Open noon to midnight 
Thurs., Fri. Sat., Sun., holidays 
Walter M. Schulman, president 
Anthony F. Sansone, vice president 
Aaron Hurwit, secretary 
Edward M. Kronick, treasurer 
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Elmer F. Long, Grand Master 
1617 Ruhland Avenue 
Manhattan Beach, Calif. 90267 
TTY 213-379-5973 


Ray F. Stallo, Grand Secretary 
22816 Miriam Way 

Colton, Calif. 92324 TTY 714-783-1597 


LOS ANGELES LODGE NO. 1 

Stated Communication 2nd Saturday 
of the month 

Charles A. Campbell, secretary 
14825 Nordhoff Street 
Panorama City, Calif. 91402 


GOLDEN GATE LODGE NO. 2 
(San Francisco Area) 

Stated Communication 3rd Friday 
of the month. 

Alvin R. Brother, Secretary 
1845 El Camino Real 
Palo Alto, Calif. 94306 


WICHITA LODGE NO. 3 

Stated Communication 1st Saturday 
of the month. 

Wyatt W. Weaver, Secretary 
1106 Dallas, Wichita, Kans. 67217 


FORT DEARBORN LODGE NO. 4 
(Chicago Area) 

Stated Communication 2nd Saturday 
of the month. 

James E. Cartier, Secretary 
180 Boulder Hill Pass, Aurora, Ill. 60583 


T. H. GALLAUDET LODGE NO. 5 
(Washington, D. C. Area) 

Stated Communication 3rd Wednesday 
of the month. 

J. Raymond Baker, Secretary 
5732 North Kings Highway 
Alexandria, Va. 22303 


National (EutujrpHs of 
3lfiuiolj Deaf 

Alexander Fleischman, President 

9102 Edmonston Court, Greenbelt, Md. 20770 

Kenneth Rothschild, Secy.-Treas. 

25 Wagon Wheel Rd., R.D. #1 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 12601 


BALTIMORE J.S.D. 

Miss Stephanie Julius 
3115 Shelburne Road 
Baltimore, Maryland 21208 

BOSTON H.A.D. 

Mrs. Eva Rosenstein, Secy., 

154 Salisbury Road 
Brookline, Massachusetts 12146 

BROOKLYN H.S.D. 

Mrs. Susan B. Greenberg, Secy. 

1064 E. 92nd St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 11236 

CONGREGATION BENE SHALOM of the 

Hebrew Association of the Deaf of Chicago 
Leonard B. Warshawsky, Secy., 

5036 Conrad Street, Skokie, Illinois 60076 

CLEVELAND H.A.D. 

Mrs. Hermina Turkin, Secy., 

1474 Genesse Road, 

South Euclid, Ohio 44121 

GALLAUDET COLLEGE HILLEL CLUB 

3ob Weinstein, Pres. 

Hillel Club, Gallaudet College 
Washington, D.C. 20002 

LOS ANGELES H.A.D. 

Mrs. Elain Fromberg, Secy., 

1029 N. Hayworth Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
90046 


NEW YORK H.A.D. 

Sam Becker, Secy. 

c/o New York Society of the Deaf 

344 East 14 St. N.Y.C. 10003 

PHILADELPHIA H.A.D. 

Ben Pollack, Secy., 

9801 Haldeman Avenue—Apt. D204 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19115 

TEMPLE BETH OR OF THE DEAF (N.Y.) 

c/o Mrs. Alice Soli, 

195 Princeton Drive, River Edge, N.J. 07661 

TEMPLE BETH SOLOMON OF THE DEAF, 

Mrs. Adele Podolsky, Secy., 

16035 Tupper St., Sepulveda, Calif. 91343 









